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Australian Literature 1949 
By H. M. GREEN 








ELEVENTH ANNUAL SURVEY 


Australian literature, which was a few years ago on the crest of a wave, 
shows signs of descending towards the trough. In the first place, pub- 
lishing conditions, unfavourable in 1948, grew worse in 1949, and seem 
likely to grow worse still. Paper, as well as being about three times the 
price it was before the war, is hard to obtain, and the costs of pro- 
duction generally are now so high that according to a well-known firm 
only books that sell about five thousand copies can be published with- 
out loss unless they can be sold at a high price. This means that the 
publication of practically all verse, except ballad-verse, which is still 
popular, and of practically all plays and short stories must depend on 
group effort and the willingness of certain firms to lose money on 
books they consider really important. There is still a market for novels, 
especially by capable writers with one eye, or both, on the taste of 
readers who like a lot of sugar with their ersatz coffee. But all this 
is not the only or even perhaps the most important factor in the decline. 
To judge by the level of current anthologies, prose and verse, and by 
the failure of recent competitions to bring forward writers of outstand- 
ing merit or even work of a really high standard, new talent is becoming 
comparatively rare. Still, there are some promising young writers, 
though not nearly so many as one might conclude from the reviews; 
and though most of our established writers seem to have done their 
best work, there are several notable exceptions. FitzGerald has com- 
pleted another long poem, and in 1949 Judith Wright’s Woman to 
Man stood out above the other verse of the year as Moonlight Acre 
did when it appeared. David Campbell's first book of verse, Speak With 
the Sun, and John Manifold’s Selected Verse in their quite different 
ways also emerged, though not nearly so far, above their surroundings. 
In The Diplomat James Aldridge at last achieved something that is his 
own and worth achieving, and John Morrison and Alan Marshall also 
helped to redeem the year in prose fiction. 

Judith Wright's first book, The Moving Image, was welcomed here 
in high terms, but not high enough: Woman to Man makes it clear that 
along with one or two other Australians she is among the leading 
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poets writing in English today. She is, in the main, a poet of love, and 
of love from the woman’s point of view, or at least from the point of 
view of simple, normal and adult woman, to whom the centre is not, 
as with almost all romantic poets, the act of love, so much as what is 
to come of it, not the lover but the child. In “Woman to Man” and 
that terrible poem, ““The Unborn”, as well as in ““Bullocky” and ““The 
Company of Lovers” from her first book, she has made a contribution 
to world poetry: the present reviewer has not come across a finer 
modern lyrist. In Speak With the Sun David Campbell has gone back 
to the country of the bush ballad, but he has infused it with a dreaming 
imagination, merging in straight-out mysticism. He seems to have been 
helped by Douglas Stewart in one way and by Judith Wright in 
another, and there is perhaps a suggestion of Rosemary Dobson; but 
this is not to suggest that he is in any way an imitator; he strikes a note 
that is unmistakable and his own. Incidentally, his “Men in Green” 
is among the finest of the poems that have come out of the second 
World War. John Manifold, whose Selected Verse was published in 
London in 1948 but missed in the summary for that year, has been 
writing since the mid-thirties. If there is any truth in the assertion in 
the blurb on the dust-jacket of his book that there are those who call 
him the first important Australian poet, that is an extreme example 
of the ignorance of Australian poetry overseas, or perhaps of the narrow 
enthusiasm of his fellows in the political field. But he is vigorous, ver- 
satile and individual, especially in his blunt and bitter social satires. 
The most promising of the other poets of the year is Roland Robinson, 
whose Language of the Sand consists in the main of sharp individual 
glimpses, often with a symbolic implication, of aspects of Australian 
nature. They are simple and sincerely felt, never suggesting, as do some 
Jindyworobak images, that they are used as counters for a purpose. 
James Aldridge’s present address is New York, and since there is 
nothing Australian about The Diplomat there is no certainty whether 
it ought to be discussed here. In his previous novels Aldridge had been 
a follower of Hemingway and in attitude disgruntled, as to politics 
anyhow. There are of course plenty of reasons for being annoyed about 
politics, but to show such annoyance in a literary work is a serious 
artistic fault. In The Diplomat he is reasonably fair to all his characters 
and writes in his own fashion. There is plenty of action here, some- 
times exciting, but the real interest and importance are in the conflict 
of character and ideal between the diplomat, deliberately blind to 
tyranny and torture and everything else except his country’s interest, 
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and his principal assistant and opponent, a slow, silent, pigheaded and 
rather irritating Scotchman. Yet the diplomat is attractive because of 
a natural and cultivated charm, and the Scotchman is even lovable, 
because of his simple and human sincerity. Both of the other two are 
first novels by short-story writers of talent, and it is clear that their 
talent extends to this form also. John Morrison’s The Creeping City 
tells of Melbourne’s infiltration and overwhelming of the small farms 
of the Dandenongs. The theme is individually and vigorously handled, 
and in the course of its handling various repressions emerge and find 
issue in tragedy. Alan Marshall’s How Beautiful Are Thy Feet—the 
double entendre seems a pity—also has a theme and is important partly 
because it belongs to a series. Kylie Tennant had shown how the De- 
pression affected the drifters of the countryside; Leonard Mann, and 
in a more comprehensive way Barnard Eldershaw, had pictured it in 
the cities; Marshall focuses it in a factory—a boot factory—as affecting 
the employees, the “heads” and the factory itself. All these novels, 
carefully as their subjects are observed, are not merely studies but deal 
with real men and women. Marshall’s style and method generally are 
rather too deliberately “modernized”, and now and then one is con- 
scious of a purposive element—exposure of business methods and in- 
dustrial conditions; but the factory and everyone concerned in and 
outside it are such as one might have come across. As for the other 
novels, Sailing Orders is the story of a small merchant ship caught up 
in the war effort and travelling between Australia and New Guinea. 
The author, “Standby” (R. S. Porteus), has an honourable place among 
the few writers of fiction, English and Australian, who have celebrated, 
with understanding, the naval side of the two World Wars. High Valley, 
Charmian Clift’s and George Johnston’s 1948 prize-winner in the 
Novel Section of the Sydney Morning Herald’s literary competition, is 
clever and smoothly written, but second-rate and artificial, though with 
occasional touches of easy realism and imagination. Ruth Park’s Herald 
prize-winner, The Harp in the South, though far overrated at the time, 
had yet both interest and promise; but its sequel, Poor Man’s Orange, 
reads like a collection of scraps, good enough in themselves sometimes, 
left over from the other and warmed up in a highly flavoured broth. 
The Long Shadow is a thriller set in outback Australia, by another 
Herald prize-winner, Jon Cleary, from whom something better had 
been expected. 

The short stories in J. K. Ewers’s Harvest may be given more space 
here than they would have received otherwise because they belong to 
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a not uncommon type of fiction, whose authors as well as their readers 
sometimes fail to realize their comparatively small literary importance. 
Sincere and workmanlike, superficially accurate, such books are for- 
gotten as soon as they have been read. Not because they tell of ordinary 
people in ordinary circumstances, for that might bring them closer to 
life; but because they do not pierce beneath its surface. The life they 
reflect is often real so far as it goes, though in Ewers’s work it is a 
little softened, a little sweetened; but they don’t illuminate. Their 
authors lack the imaginative insight that would enable them to reveal 
the universal in the particular, to impress one with the absolute validity 
of a characteristic, an action, an event, directly it is shown, to confer 
novelty on the familiar and make the trivial important. 

On the academic side, R. G. Howarth has done good service in 
collecting the published evidence of the late Professor Le Gay 
Brereton’s wide and deep Elizabethan scholarship. It was said by a 
colleague of Brereton’s that if one wanted to know anything about 
some Elizabethan poet or play wright one applied naturally to Brereton, 
not as to a scholar but as to an intimate friend of Peele or Greene or 
Marlowe or whoever it might be. Howarth has also, in Notes on Modern 
Poetic Technique, provided students and practitioners of poetry with 
an analysis and historical account of its nature and methods. Not least 
among such publications during the year was The Novel: Notes for 
English Students, which was issued by the Department of English of 
the University of Melbourne. These notes, unfortunately not generally 
available, contain critical summaries that are human and interesting 
as well as scholarly. 

The often-remarked ignorance of Australian literature overseas, as 
exemplified in the assertion quoted from the blurb on the dust-jacket 
of Manifold’s poems, may well be due in part to the weakness of recent 
Australian critical summaries: there were several examples during 
1949- Enid Moodie Heddle’s Australian Literature Now was, but for 
a certain miscellaneousness, an exception; an illustrated, pleasantly writ- 
ten and largely personal account of impressions gained during a wide 
reading. It makes one or two rather surprising statements however, 
as that the short stories in Riemann’s Nor’-West o’ West are “in the 
Becke tradition”. But Rex Ingamells’s Handbook of Australian Litera- 
ture is carelessly written and its faults are many and sometimes serious. 
It is elaborately organized on a basis of Miller. But Miller, though 
invaluable as a storehouse and reference book, is not enough: the writer 
of a textbook intended for university and other students needs also a 
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very wide and thorough reading and a trained critical judgment. The 
disproportionate importance attached here to the movement of which 
Ingamells is the founder and leader is easily discounted, but in other 
respects the book is badly misleading. Ingamells says that “verse 
writers, apart from the balladists, doing early work during [the nineties] 
included J. L. Cuthbertson and Christopher Brennan. Cuthbertson’s 
‘The Australian Sunrise’ is an outstanding descriptive lyric. Brennan, 
a considerable scholar, a professor of languages [it was of course litera- 
ture] and a master of the technical aspect of verse-making, produced 
occasional powerful, exquisitely mournful, lyrics, but . . . his verse is 
characterized by endless echoes of the sublimest achievements of Milton, 
Wordsworth and other English masters.” Setting aside the absurdity 
of such a grouping and the wrong impression conveyed, the influence 
of Wordsworth on Brennan was not great, and if that sort of thing is 
to be mentioned in so short a book, there is no reference to the far 
more important influence of the Greek and Latin classics and Mallarmé. 
Of The Fortunes of Richard Mahony Ingamells says that such books 
as Coonardoo, Working Bullocks, Capricornia and even Landtakers 
are ‘individually of more profound significance in the developing Aus- 
tralian tradition of writing’. There is some truth in this statement, 
but the paragraph in which it occurs consists largely of attacks on 
Richard Mahony and praise of Coonardoo, and conveys the impression 
that Coonardoo at least is the better novel. This paragraph also contains 
the assertion that “in Mahony is revealed little more than a mean soul 
receiving his just deserts”. Of Australia’s leading playwright, Douglas 
Stewart, all that Ingamells has to say, after referring to a number of 
minors, is that as a radio dramatist Stewart is outstanding, and that his 
Ned Kelly and other plays “have won wide applause’. Of Stewart's 
books of verse, Sonnets to the Unknown Soldier and Elegy for an Air- 
man are mentioned, but neither The Dosser in Springtime nor Glencoe. 
And there are other serious omissions. Finally, Ingamells thinks that 
the “finest poem” of C. J. Dennis is The Glugs of Gosh, “‘a magnificent 
satire and burlesque, unrivalled of its kind in Australian writing’! 
Worse than this little book, because it may be accepted as authoritative 
by oversea readers who know nothing of the subject, is Ingamells’s 
article in the 1949-50 edition of Everyman’s Encyclopaedia. Here 
occurs the rather surprising statement that the poems of C. J. Dennis 
‘betray the influence of the French symbolists”. This may perhaps be 
the tail-end of a lost paragraph on Brennan, of whom it is said merely 
that his work is marked by its scholarship. Shaw Neilson is described 
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as ‘‘a Wordsworthian follower”, and K. S. Prichard as having written 
“stories of aboriginal life and tree-felling in W.A.” It is stated that 
Roderic Quinn’s poems “are characterised by a Celtic subtlety” (the 
italics are not in the original), and that Boake’s “best-known poem is 
‘A Vision out West’”’. About Lawson there is the curious statement 
that “in the sphere of short stories [he] showed talent as well as in 
sketches of life about the mines and shearing sheds”; and, as in the 
Handbook, there are some strange omissions and inclusions. A corres- 
ponding article, by Marjorie Barnard, in Chambers’s Encyclopaedia (the 
1950 edition, but it seems best to mention it here), is much better, but 
it too contains one or two surprising statements, as that O’Dowd wrote 
a poem called ‘Alma Mater’’—this is no doubt a slip or misprint—and 
that “The Bush” was written in “sonorous blank verse’. This looks 
like a transference from Brennan; but there are one or two bad mistakes, 
as that the Bulletin was founded in 1881. Each of these encyclopaedia 
articles contains a number of misprints, of which the most amusing 
is in the statement in the Chambers article, that one of Archibald’s 
Christian names was Francoise! 





The Buoy 


There is but this, my sistet and my brother,— 

We are held in love by a chain with a broken link, 
And whether we rise above, winged in the gusty air, 
Or sink, finned in the stifling sea, 

There's a missing link somewhere. 

And fish grow under-water lungs, 

Such metamorphoses are yet possible: 

Gulls were once lovers, now grown stony-hearted 
They prey on fish, are beautiful and vicious; 

May become birds, they say. 

All’s one. We know but this: 

That we were lonely, took a sea voyage 

And the ship’s gone down. Was there a ship? 

Swim where you will, there is no other buoy 

In these latitudes. I’m staying. 


DONOVAN clanxe 
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WINTER MUSIC 


Worn out by many passions I desire 

Only the ageing and the end of love; 

Upon the wind-grieved tor the hardy rowan 

Sings in the plated ice and cruel fire 

Of many weathers, leaves and branches whipped 
Into harsh music, into chastity. 


Now I await my cloud of innocence 

To fold within its wintering wisdom 

My tortured bark and wrap me in the moist 
Luminous cloak of divine immanence 

That my last hours shall be the loneliest 
And my last song free of deceiving self. 





Each day a world dies, with desire’s death 
Wisdom is fruited into hard bright berries 
That take the neutral light, drink the promiscuous 
Rain, fanned by wind’s careless breath, 
And the sound tree and the sane animal 
Equably accept life for a little while. 
JoHN Barron Mays 





I HAVE OPENED MANY DOORS 


Without you, Darling, I have opened many 

doors to nowhere, named hungering seasons Lent, 
and never far by faith or weighted penny 

found any wishing-well munificent. 


I walked by waters where no angel stirred 

the depths, nor ever climbed the stairwayed pulse 
with fire; and if the miracle occurred 

was always blind or deaf, or somewhere else. 


How many dreams were colonized by ghosts, 
and gannets eager for the mind’s deep fish; 
how many dreams, dumb-islanded, were lost 
beyond the cloud, the carnival, the flesh? 


The child was stabled in my heart: but head 
hand, eye, much travelled three, discerned no god. 
Howarb SERGEANT 
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NOCTURNE 


I 


The suburb sleeps; I lie awake 

And tell the ticking beads of time: 
The streets are silent, shadows make 

A velvet shroud where houses seem 
To huddle closer. Just outside 

The owl’s eye of the window, trees 
Loom, mystic suddenly, and wide 

Star-prickled skies are unknown seas. 
Unruffled, open to the earth, 

They wash the boundless shores of space 
And shower eternity’s wild breath 

That falls like flowers on my face. 


II 


Put out the lights and let me sleep; 
O let them darken one by one 
The towering structures of the .mind: 
Kindle the stars, put out the sun, 
And let there be no echo from 
The day that’s dead or any noise 
To bring to mind the brazen hours 
Or hint the din that will arise 
When sunlight spatters once again 
The wakening world and shadows leap 
With light that heralds birth and life,— 
A little longer let me sleep. 


Ill 


The suburb stirs; O let me sleep 
A little longer; shroud the light 
For, cleaving to the dark, I weep 
To watch the ending of a night 
That lapped in peace intangible, 
(Without the leaden clutch of grave 
But with the cloak of death’s sibyl), 
The crowd of cares that mortals have 
Upon the mind, upon the soul, 
Upon the inner workings of 
The frail machine whose final goal 
Is dissolution, casting off 
The burning shroud of flesh, the breath, 
The blind ambitions, all the things 
That blinker out the fact of death, 
And overshout the truth that sings. 
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IV 


Put out the lights and let me sleep: 

But this is dawn that strides in now 
And day’s harsh searchlights slowly creep 
Across the lawn to spread and flow 
Around the house, among the leaves, 

Into the corners of the room: 
Now sunshine into darkness weaves;— 
Fanfares of light invade my tomb. 





POEM 


She comes in cloud and sunshine, 
A phantom of desire; 

In cloud her flesh is water, 
In light it is a fire. 


Water and fire surround me 
And I shall never learn, 

Poised on a blade of longing, 
Whether to drown or burn. 








LIFT UP, O SILENT MIND ... 


Visions were not made for poems. 
Silences were always under the grave 
and we, who have known night grow 
old in the turning of a star 

and far across the constellations 

have seen great worlds dissemble 

turn our troubled eyes to the children. 





Only in them can we symbolize 

the huge shadow of a world grown 
cold: only in them can our minds 
fumble with a tragedy timeless and 
unaccountable. Ini them the trees grow, 
the grasses are virid, the apple turns 
to eating and fruit is fulfilled in 

the mouth of a conquerer. 


O yes, we are conquerors: we are the 
one Caesar who is not assassinated: we 
reach out beyond blood on the knife 
and charred bones in a communal grave 
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to these, the innocent, our only 
manifold screen for a shadow that is 
cosmic and terrible. 


Prophets have moved through the ages 
defining the tide like driftwood in a 
great river: waiting for a saviour and 
finding no lover even in themselves. 
Saviours have moved through the ages 
like a tide defining the driftwood in a 
great river and finding no lover. 

And we have moved through the ages 
finding neither prophets nor saviours 
nor lovers—but only ourselves. 


And we are so much briefer than 
the star in whose turning night grows 
old. Somehow we must find our lovers 
now—or else our worlds dissemble across 
all time and even the children desert 
our dreaming. Lift up, o silent mind 
under the grave: lift up your eyes 
and find a god beyond all dreams; 
for somewhere every vision is real. 
LIONEL MONTEITH 





THRESHOLD 


I hold the key, yet cannot find the lock. 

The darkness hides the once familiar door 

To that interior glow whose radiant core 

Burned waiting and unwavering on, through shock 
Of winds, or arms by night, or earthquake’s rock; 
Where clearly ranged as picture, shelf, or store, 
Joy correlated joy, the complex wore 

Simplicity, as a woman wears a frock. 

I shall remember; this fumbling mood will pass 
Like those of old: familiar by degrees 

Will grow to touch those homely wards of brass 
Among the great vine-heart’s capillaries. 

Then to the light more shining-clear than glass 
And the ever-singing fire’s felicities. 





GEOFFREY JOHNsON 





GOSSAMER DAYS AND DAISIES 


Silken streamers, rolls tenuous, banderoles; 
You carried them along. Stubble weft-waves playing stringcradles for the sunshine. 
Sudden mass-flights of young spiders— 
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Trapism. They climb to the highest object available and let go, streaming 
From shred-lines over the shrapnel-shredded wheat and cloven clover 
When barley barely bears its brittle beard 
Between the Harvest and the Hunter’s Moon. 

TERENCE HEYwoop 





SONNET 


One more misfortune in the life of man, 
One more event to make his joy less certain, 
And he must rest beneath the fallen curtain, 
A thought extinguished and a shattered plan. 


But never is it so contrived that he 

Should be released into nonentity. 

A task perfunctory and meaningless 

Numbs all his sense but that which feels distress. 


Weaving in length a swathe that binds his eyes, 
His purpose ails in crossing warp with weft, 
Till pausing, half-aware of his disguise, 
He fumbles awkwardly with what is left. 
Spirit of Truth! appear, and fast unseam 
The complex fabric of this mortal dream. 
TreRENCE HEyYwoop 








BREAK OUT MY EARTH 


Something is stirring again and speaking 
Murmuring, breathing, and whispering like 
The lips of flowers upon the flesh, seeking 

Old speech freshly, as rains on the heart strike. 





O can’t you feel the moving lips, breathing 

Life, who has known the silence, the stone-cold 
Clasp of earth, holding the heart, leaving 

The tongue stilled in the bell of quiet’s mould? 


O can’t you feel the furry moving lips, 
Shaping the old syllables in the tips 
Of buds, soft, insinuating the reach 


Of love? Something stirs again me dumbly, 

And through the earth of the soul moves humbly. 

Now break out my earth, O break out in speech! 
HARDIMAN SCOTT 
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Manifesto 





So this is Spring, and it may not be in the season, 

It may not be on the morning that willow trees 

Show palest buds, or when the mauve dim blossoms 
On the wistaria break into a cloud, 

Or when a pioneer tick burrows under the skin. 

It is not so much ordained as any of these, 

So much a cycle of life or result of a reason. 


Nevertheless it has come on a warm day, 

Smoke from some distant fire, still, in the air; 

Joy, and soft release from a strange oppression 
Unrealized before, and only acknowledged by contrast 
With this particular freedom of sensation 

That is lovelier, more productive and more rare 
Than annual blossomings, which, sappy and gay 


Evaporate in the summer's first dry heat. 

Here is a thick green grass of new ideas, 

A sapling thicket of thoughts on a paddock of dreams. 
Provocative rains swell freshets of the soul 

To pour over frozen rocks. Splitting the air 

Heat lightning and thunder. Gentle warmth of tears 
And thin little lizards of laughter whose quick feet 


Rustle through patches of long dead sticks and leaves; 
Rubbish of other flowerings now decayed 

Whose life, unwasted, soaked back into the soil 
Draining away from changing colours and forms, 
Abandoning skeleton leaves, grey streamers of bark. 
Out of how many Springs is this one made? 

These solemn sentences and these glad reprieves. 





Seen from a distance the flat blue mountain ranges 

Stand in their constant shapes, the transient days 

Of a lifetime or a score of centuries 

Have nothing to add or detract from their rocky withers. 
Their backs are like files of packhorses plodding the land 
Balancing Time on their flanks, the seasons’ changes 
Transmute from the dust at their hooves into thick blue haze. 


* Highly commended in the Sydney Morning Herald 1948-9 Verse Competition. 
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Those huge stone horses snort and rear at the sky: 

Out of their nostrils the wind comes, misty manes 

Toss round their rocky necks, great tails can swish 
Impudent imprudent men like flies from their sides; 
(Where, this Spring, are the rash intrepid explorers?) 
Flecks of foam from their haunches are clouds and rains, 
Arched in their spines are promise and destiny. 


(There are some who have ridden those horses, held bridles of song, 
Jest for a saddle and sorrow a bit through the teeth. 

They were the brave men, the giants gone galloping down 

Long deep-rolling paths through the sunset, far out in the flame; 
Eyes wide with such triumph, a mastery seldom attained. 

Some music, some singing remains, a faint trace of their breath 

As panting and laughing they spurred a wild legend along.) 


Listen, ah listen to whinnies of joy in their throats! 

They are tossing the blankets of thunder from their grey shoulders. 
They have drunk all the inland water and left dry places, 

Have threatened the heart of the land and the blaze of the sun, 
This their one freedom, untamed and gigantic delight. 

But now it is Spring and moisture sweats from the boulders, 

Out on the sea a westerly tosses white boats, 





All those blue beauties would like to stride down to the seas 
And swallow the tides as they rise on the flat mud reaches. 
Once they stood with water splashing their hocks, 

Nuzzling the bitter waves they rose from the water. 

You lost that battle you horses. Proud mountains defeated, 
Your bones washed smooth, or pitted, litter the beaches. 

Now where the waves slapped scrubland and arrogant trees 





Run hard with sap and the changelessness of change 
Courses rough branches. They sway, their growth and motion 
Aquatic. Bright birds move fishlike in gullies of green air. 

It is thus with me, it is thus I am divided 

Between the track laid down and the mystery: 

Half of my heart deep, warm; and half in an ocean 

Entirely cold, potential, predestined, strange. 


Death I know well, death is drowning and frost, 

Cold from my heart’s division which steals through the whole. 
I have been dead so often, so many winters— 

(Not a clean skeleton in a dull black robe 
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But living’s intense awareness lacking life.) 
No sunray, no warmth can reach or touch my soul, 
Heat from the core is gone, the strong pulse lost. 


Heat meets heat on the stony crust of earth, 
Even in frost-brittle Winter, turned from the sun 
There is warmth far down, the great heart turning and beating, 
Life at the centre so old, and yet too young 
For living. Distant in space, the terrible star 
Flings forth a mystical heat which blazes upon 
This planet, chis consummation of death and birth. 
Nancy KEESING 





Time is Confounded by Eternity 


From the Elegiac Sequence “Brief Farewell” 


Come to the Sistine Chapel: on his back, 
Tortured by pain as though upon a rack, 
Upon the scaffolding lies Michael Angelo, 
Staring upon the ceiling till the heavens crack; 
In agony his hand moves to and fro 

It witness to the soul’s tenacity: 

While candles sweal and seasons come and go, 
Time is confounded by eternity. 


Come to the open fields at Peckham Rye: 

A stream of angel friends is passing by, 
Where William Blake exalts his mortal sight 
Till visions rise before his inner eye 

To shine upon his gloom like stars at night; 
Clear points of luminosity: 

Where at this pitch of peace two worlds unite, 
Time is confounded by eternity. 


Come to the Thomaskirche; climb the stair, 
Johann Sebastian Bach is at the organ there, 
A new nobility to shape and build, 
Till mind and spirit blend and are coheir: 
Acclivity of ages is fulfilled 
In polyphonic symmetry: ; 
Here, where the tumult of the world is stilled, 
Time is confounded by eternity. 
ERNEST Briccs 
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Thoughts of Imagery’ 








At the Beatrice Cenci Marble by an Italian Sculptor, Bendigo Art Gallery, 
Victoria. 
The fine gloom of this form 
—With beauty to enthrone— 
Comes from her life of storm 
To blossom here in stone. 


So mind-provoking now 
This graven image chill! 
The charm around the brow, 
The rhythm standing still. 





With majesty arrayed 
The “frozen music” there 
Which can the soul persuade 
To undefined despair. 


Assembled here is seen 
Something akin to grief, 

Embodied here between 
The planes of pallid reef. 


Here—the cold eyelids’ spell!— 
In the miscellaneous light 

Where sorrow seems to dwell 
Like mist in winter night. 


Her life, obscurely known 
Through history’s hoary years, 
The sculptor told the stone 
To find relief in tears. 





In her path came a cloud 
Of dread—’twas long ago— 
That flower in a white shroud, 
That dark abyss of woe. 


God, Who in mystery 
Gave life this troubled one, 
Is vast, nor shrinks as we 


* Written when the author was a young man, and, as finally revised in 1941, praised 
by his brother Shaw Neilson. 
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When blackest deeds are done: 
Inscrutable is He 
Who turns each torrid sun. 


He swings the glittering swords 
Of lightning, crashing near. 

He calls Beethoven’s chords 
To flight the waking ear. 


He gives the stammering Muse 
The urge of lofty things; 
He weaves with sunset’s hues 
The red flamingo’s wings. 


He bade the painter speak 
With Mona Lisa where 
That smile would have us seek 
The problem ever there. 
5 
He sees war’s horrorland, 
He makes the gladness start, 
He guides the sculptor’s hand 
To shape his curious art. 


To lose this marble guise, 
The crumbling ages fear, 
Shelt’ring the saddened eyes 
Which weep unhampered here. 





In spite of Time and Place, 
Of guillotine or crime, 
The sculptor left this face 
So mournfully sublime 


That a weird radiance 
Seemeth to lurk amid 

This unterrestrial trance, 
Cheating the coffin lid. 


Aye! from his skilful hand 
The sculptor will disclose 
The power which can command 
The stone to strange repose. 
FRANK NEILSON 
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Transformations—Variations 
on a Theme 


(a) The Fairy-tale 


The witch has changed the Prince into a toad. 
That slender girl, so thistledown, so fair, 

that subtle face that stole him from his home, 
that voice, that dance that brightened all the air— 
how could they turn to darkness and a snare? 

His feet are bound and cannot find his road. 

He is held fast where help may never come. 


The wizard chains the Princess in a swan. 

O cruel snow, cold as your thousand years, 
where only her sad eyes are golden still! 

He holds a crystal jar © catch their tears. 

Her wings may beat the air, but no wind hears. 
Now love will never trace where she is gone 





or find the castle on the guarded hill. 


The Prince remembers nothing but his pain: 
how all the woven knowledge he had won 

fell down like the quenched flame of a tall fire 
into this tiny space—all life undone. 

A toad hiding in crannies from the sun, 
with agony and a jewel for a brain, 

he has forgotten pity and desire. 


The Princess thinks of nothing but her grief; 

how she must crouch within that alien bone, 

all wit and skill subdued into this bird, 

all memory, all hope and beauty gone. 

She thrusts her beak into the lake alone 

whose courtiers called her lips a scarlet leaf— 

and she would mourn, but does not know the word. 





Only his kiss might strip her grief away. 

Only her love might tear apart his night. 
Bird-eye and toad-eye blinded with thick tears 
like rain on window-panes, forget their sight. 
Prince, she is here, the beautiful, the bright— 
Princess, your lover here is locked away— 

oh, do not weep alone your thousand years! 
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(b) The Myth 
A god has chosen to be shaped in flesh. 
He has put on the garment of the world. 
A blind and sucking fish, a huddled worm, 
he crouches here until his time shall come, 
all the dimensions of his glory furled 
into the blood and clay of the night’s womb. 
Eternity is locked in time and form. 


Within those mole-dark corridors of earth 

how can his love be born and how unfold? 

Eternal knowledge in an atom’s span 

is bound by its own strength with its own chain. 
The nerve is dull, the eyes are stopped with mould, 
the flesh is slave of accident or pain. 

Sunk in his brittle prison-cell of mud 

the god who once chose to become a man 

is now a man who must become a god. 


(c) The Play 


Now all the years his bargain bought are gone. 
Midnight is near, and soon the clock will strike, 
the devil will come, and Faustus must be damned. 
What have his famous art and knowledge done, 
who feels within him rise the fiery lake? 

He and the prince of hell are left alone. 


Destruction eats the edges of his rage; 

and soon the door will open on the night 

his soul is bound to. Hear the angels first. 

They step from light and darkness to the stage 
to stand upon his left hand and his right. 

What words shall he record on their last page? 





But he’s for neither angel, being both. 

They hold their quarrel only in his mind. 

The clock will strike in him; it is his blood 

that streams in heaven, his voice that speaks in wrath. 
He is the door and that which waits behind. 

In him divides the hell-and-heavenward path. 


All this his magic taught him, year by year, 
until the contract seemed an antique dream 
and he alone stood builder of his world. 

But now the Time he made draws in too near 
and whirls him from that world into its stream 
that leads to midnight’s fall, and his old fear. 
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Mountains and hills, come, come and fall on me! 
But they are weightless figures in a play. 

He and his soul alone stand face to face , 

and in all art there is no mystery 

will change the stroke of midnight into day 

or hold the door against the turning key. 


Helen’s the picture of a girl who died— 

the world he ruled, less than a cardboard scene, 
and he, his instrument and victim both. 

What is it triumphs, then, and what's denied? 
Darkness and light alone remain. Between 

the trapped rat turns his head from side to side. 


Is nothing left to say that might be worth 
the breaking of his pride, that brittle word? 
The Lucifer whom he created makes 

his knowledge useless and usurps his earth; 
and he is snared between death’s final word 
and the more difficult anguish of rebirth. 





JupitH WRIGHT 





The Skeleton 


We saw his clean skull first, and then his near-buried bones 
Printing the puckered sand-drift like faint leaf-veins: 
Redder than blood which had fired rich life to the bones 
The dead-sand burned in the low sun’s seeping stains, 

And his billy rusted on sun-fired coals, the stones 

Of the creekbed that writhed in thirst for the desert rains. 


His skull and his bones, his billy, a charred strap and buckle, 
But we found no more. His swag and his clothing 

Had burnt, or had wasted 

Away with his flesh that the sands at their leisure had tasted 
Neither liking nor loathing. 


His lipless skull leaned back and grinned at the sky: 

Had his lips, too, smiled in such bitter mirth 

When he knew in his last and lonely hours 

That his death meant no more to the sun, the sky, or the earth, 
Than the wind-shredded bark on the drought-withered trees, 
Than their red roots dry 

And dead in the deep creek scours? 


But we, who found him, stood startled there 
By his death’s immensity, suddenly aware 
Of the chill that came with the quick dusk’s greying air. 
A. H. CHOATE 
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Marine’ 








PERVERSITY! that will not stay 
as merely guest within my brain 
arise from memory or display 

if any trace of thee remain 


tho’ but as streaks of various hue 

cast from what drugs whose curious dyes 
for comprehension of the few 

poison the equatorial skies 


far other than beneath whose roof 
that never took the tinge of blood 
my fever’d spirit stood aloof 

to reach at Heaven from out the mud 


Where flowers in a hot-house grew 

(a nipping and an eager air 

might charge them with no proper dew) 
we enter’d—I as unaware 


yet found delight in every bloom 
that pois’d upon exotic stalk 
scatter’d a radiance thro’ the gloom 
that else had overcast our walk 


and haunted by the lucid one 
mine eyes forgot the others’ soil 
saw but the children of the sun 
not of the loveless nights of toil 





My heart exulted to behold 
those blossoms in that endless aisle 
mark’d but the glory and the gold 
deluded by the senses’ wile 


But she that hitherto had seemed 
not any of those flowers to see 

(of others not so rare she dream’d) 
lifted her lids and looked on me 


The hot-house vanish’d with its flowers 
and as before the breath of spring 


* From a manuscript in the Mitchell Library. Published by kind permission of the Trustees. 
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On the Equator 
June 1894 





the fever of the winter cowers 
I sat beside her listening 


Let those who prate of treason know 
that as we walk our farther way 

buds of far other colour glow 

in this my spirit’s second May 


and not as agonizing day 

flares o’er the equatorial sea 

in strangeness that has power to stay 
the phantom thus recall’d to me 


and if I seem to shirk the strife 
and forth on stooping wing to fare 
content to lead another’s life 
beneath the ardent height of air 


I still behold that lucid flower 

that rising from the endless sea 
beneath what skies e’er laugh or lower 
points upward to infinity 


and from perversity afar 
beneath the open heaven's roll 
absolute silent as a star 
interprets nature to the soul. 
To serve as prelude 
to my Poems 
Curis BRENNAN 





Burning red 
Dust, sped 
Aching in dance 
By wind’s hot glance; 
Giddy dust, licking at eyes— 
The reel sinks weary, and perhaps under 
Stars a rose prizes asunder 
The smouldering cinders, unravels, and sighs 
In the cool, delicious embrace 
Of tremulous space. 
TimMoTHy KELLY 
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Writer and Reader 





FACTS ON FICTION 


An Introduction to Australian Fiction. By Colin Roderick. (Angus and Robertson, 1950. 12s. 6d.) 


This is a controversial book, not on account of heterodox opinions or theories 
developed, but for the lack of them. It provokes argument by the flatness of its 
judgments and the even spread of its omniscience. The author tells his reader 
a good dea! but shows him very little. The introduction is brief to the point of 
being summary and the effect on the reader is something like what it would be 
if he were guest of honour at a well-attended public meeting in the local School 
of Arts at which all present were introduced to him in the American style with 
comment. 

Mr Roderick set himself a difficult task and has fallen, not unnaturally, into 
some of its pitfalls. An Introduction has the normal bulk of an essay but it is 
not an essay. It is a survey but a survey which cannot develop because of the 
double discipline he imposes on it of brevity and comprehensiveness. Much in- 
dustry has gone to its making, many novels, long forgotten, have been exhumed 
and read, practically every Australian novelist and short story writer receives 
mention and all in one hundred and seventy-four pages. The mass is unsculptured. 
There is little room for light and shade; no time to develop criticism into a 
reasoned evaluation. The bones are there, short biographical outlines, brief 
resumés of plots, summary judgments. To be potent within such extremely 
narrow limits would require an imaginative grasp and modelling of the material 
that Mr Roderick might possibly consider quite improper to a survey. 

A further perennial difficulty confronts Roderick, that of arrangement. He 
naturally and inevitably divides his subject matter into periods and subdivides 
it, not so naturally or inevitably, according to theme. Thus we have such 
sequences as:—Social Criticism; Cultural Outlook; Frontier Tales; Industrial 
Front; Larrikinism; Low Life; and War Fiction. Even though Australian writers 
are often accused of lack of versatility this arrangement fits them badly. It is 
over-simplification and somewhat mechanic, requiring constant adjustment and 
carving of the corpus to fit the various pigeonholes. The arrangement is so 
managed, however, that it does not lead to confusion or obscurity. All the cross- 
references are there 

This is the scaffolding of An Introduction to Australian Fiction and, it seems 
to me, it presses very rigidly on the content, to some extent deforming it. Writers 
of fiction are sorted according to period and theme and each is given a short 
or not quite so short self-contained reference. A little connective tissue holds 
the book together. The allotment of space is not always dependent on import- 
ance—or this may be simply a matter of opinion. The accent falls rather heavily 
on the earlier authors and with equal incidence on a number of writers of 
very various stature and influence. Most space is certainly allotted to Henry 
Lawson and after him to Henry Handel Richardson. 
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The passages describing the latter’s work are among the most interesting in 
the book. Roderick develops a thesis in outline relating the author’s writing to 
her life. Curiously, an episode, quoted from Richardson’s Myself When Young, 
to which Roderick ascribes a strong influence on the interweaving of good and 
bad in the character drawing in her novels, is of very doubtful authenticity. It 
describes a clergyman, normally mild and gentle, “mercilessly belabouring 
his fourteen-year-old daughter about the head and ears.” The fourteen-year-old 
girl, now a charming and very alert old lady, categorically denies that such an 
incident ever occurred or was even possible in the nature of her father or the 
circumstances of her home, and this is borne out by other members of her 
family. They can only attribute it to an over-luxuriant dramatic imagination. 
This is a small point in the sweep of the book but, I think, of some interest. 

Mr Roderick’s prose style is perhaps better illustrated than described. Here 
is an example from page 163: 

To-day we demand of our novels a more satisfying revelation of life than we can get from 
life itself. Man never wears his heart on his sleeve, so that we can only guess at the inner 
life the world about us leads. But the novelist, creator of his character, can in his omnipotence 
pluck out the heart of the mystery. In his slice of life he can reveal those motives for social 
conduct that ordinarily lie hidden. This is the sort of social novel that Australians, in 
common with the rest of the world, are reading now. Frustrated in attempts to satisfy 
his curiosity in regard to the “secret life” of even his nearest acquaintance, the reader looks 
in the novel for the unshackled story of the kind of life he suspects is pursued by his neigh- 


bour. And if a novelist is to be successful, he must satisfy his generation. If he is out 
of touch with the movement of its life, he must be accounted an unworthy practitioner of his art. 


But on page 141 speaking of Eleanor Dark’s Sun Across the Sky: 


The skill with which the novel is constructed is no less notable in manner than in matter. 
If anything, the way_in which the author traces back the channels of development is one 
of the book’s strongest features. This is equally true of plot and of characterization. Reflection 
dredges up from the past the influences that have made Gormley what he is. Incident conjures 
up a train of thought processes which are sifted and analysed so that motive and influence 
are laid bare. 


There is obviously a personal admixture in the schooled clarity of Roderick’s 
utterance, 

An Introduction to Australian Fiction is a useful book, it surveys, if it does 
not cultivate, the field. It is clearly meant as a companion volume to the author’s 
earlier compilations of extracts from Australian writing and he probably, as his 
Preface seems to suggest, has his eye on the school boy and girl as much as on 
the adult reading public. This may have dictated the subject approach. 

An Introduction takes its place in a series of short accounts, Nettie Palmer’s 
famous essay, H. M. Green’s Outline of Australian Literature, John K. Ewers’ 
Creative Writing in Australia, Enid Moodie Heddle’s recent short survey, Aus- 
tralian Literature Now... . In the critical field the labourers are still few. 

MarjoriE BARNARD 
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OUR CUP OF TEA 


Tea With Mrs Goodman. By Philip Toynbee. (Horizon, London, 1947.) 


The shivered wineglass can be an impressive symbol. You may recall its 
veritably shocking effect, just before the ghost goes west in the comedy of that 
name. To find a dropped tea-cup an inadequate catastrophe-catalyst would be to 
reckon without the adroit thaumaturgy of Mr Toynbee who, during this 
parlour turn, scoops quite a mob of hybrid rabbits from his hat, though, among 
them, admittedly, no more grotesque chinoiserie than this Hang Me-Honey- 
mead cross by Hatter’s Highball out of Sandrail. The debatable expedience of 
this sleight of genetics certainly tends to damp first, but not second, impressions. 

For this poet (his book is a poem, quibble as prosily as one may) has devised 
a form requiring at least two readings. Its details are too elaborate for tracing 
here. Suffice, it provides that certain key phrases, originated by any one 
character, shall be repeated verbatim by each other character in turn, so as to 
appear reduplicated in each soliloquy with an effect of having sunk into the 
secret debate of the subconscious mind. Further, a suggestion is ensured of that 
continuum of objective-subjective osmosis which our whole life-experience may 
be said to display. 

On my second reading, the hackle raised by what had seemed but junior 
Sweeney among the tea-cups dropped suddenly as I perceived this epic (no 
Iliad, but a pocket Odyssey with Mrs Gea for Circe) to be very much our own 
cup of tea and becoming more and more so as we recoil farther and farther 
from the already outmoded beliefs that sustained our immediate forebears. 
For, vestigial rhapsodists and possible nectar-bibbers aside, this crazy, tannin- 
shot, not too obviously elevating, bun-worry flung by Pluto’s ma-in-law is our 
modern world, the world that began to creep up on us just about the time the 
first dishes of tay were being brewed in London. It is also our subjective 
world, for the modern personality, like our Empire, has been overtaken by no 
less thorough an iconoclast than Time himself, with a housebreaker’s hammer 
supplementing his sickle. 

This is a morality, its cast composed of seven types, plus Mrs G, who drops 
the explosive brick but otherwise remains mere background, plus a dog and 
a flittermouse, respective familiars of Artemis and Puck in true archetypical 
style. Each of the declaimers reacts in a soliloquy, punctured by occasional 
directs from the general cross-fire, as noted above. The cast may be seen as 
facets or shadow-selves of a complete personality, yet each is also a psychological 
exhibit. Each is full of “buck” till the cracking of the catastrophic cup, where- 
after comes swift shrivelling, then a blowing off the stage of outworn husks. 
Only the representatives of Life itself (or the Vital Principle in the protagonist), 
of the human stockpot, and of his appointed mate survive this all-phutting 
blast; and, of these, Life and the Psyche-Eve, his sister, have both to be reborn; 
only the rock-like Adam keeps the stage throughout, thus refuting Aesop in re 
oaks, blasts and bulrushes. 

First to declaim is Max Ford, introvert brother of extrovert Tom. Tom is a 
scientist, annealed spearhead of progress, and the above stockpot perdurer. 
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Together, they are St Christopher (of the Ford?). Mentally Max, as his name 
suggests both literally and echoically, is the greater and the more agile. This 
faults him as too wake and ware to last the course. His mind doubles so swiftly, 
it trips his chances. So Tom, the blunt, comparatively dumb and immediately 
focused, but also the essentially sane, athlete and explorer, is the perpetual 
existential favourite. It is he whose shoulders bear the ever-waxing weight of the 
Cross. Moreover, Tom isn’t prone to stumble when his foot finds a snag. More- 
over, Tom will tip a dead burden overboard the moment he spots it for a 
corpse. No flies on Tom! He might have been the alert butler who saved the 
Luck of Eden Hall; only he doesn’t catch the dropped cup in this plot, nor 
does he, the forthright, sport a napkin nor any other cloak or veil. Apparently, 
however, he contrives to tarzan the shards, though he is soon the only man left 
on deck, stripped to his essential Tomness, since all his six husks have been 
carried overboard. Single-handed, he must have worked the trick, because the 
magic bowl gets itself repieced somehow, and out of it dances the reborn Noel 
(Vishnu-Shakti-Shiva, the dancer, the shaker, the shiverer with ecstasy, the 
essential mimer at the core of all Tom's husks), leading with him his sister, 
Daisy (Psyche-Eva-Marion-Proserpina-Eurydice) the Maiden, no longer all for- 
lorn for the tattered Adonis (Noel before his rebirth). Thus Tom, having 
rejected her hitherto, on the don’t-touch-her principle, receives at last his whole- 
some, fruitful reward, typically, not so much as a realized romance as a journey’s- 
end opportunity to beget on Eve a son, one up on his dad eugenically. (Though 
this son is also to be taken as his New Adam, the Magical Child, mystically 
begotten on his psyche . . . in mid-stream, as it were.) 

Then there is the imp with the bat, one Billy (Billy Blind of the Border 
Ballads?). He is the uncontrollable changeling, though, once his ears have 
been boxed, eager to fag for Tom, like a tame subliminal brownie or slave of 
the lamp. Yet he, like the first edition of Daisy, is rejected by his conqueror . . . 
again true to the archetypical curriculum. Then we have Father Morton (Mor- 
thomme?), Christianized druid and Fall of the Year and Rotten-Ripeness of our 
latter-day culture on its last gouty legs. Seemingly, he is the Fisher-King whose 
“shameful wound” is now truly shameful, being aggravated by V.D. Yet, for all, 
the old priest is not without dignity and wisdom enough to have identified 
himself with Noel so that he deputizes for that other “shamefully wounded” one 
during his trick in the netherworld. This expensive ruin is also the father of 
Charley, his catch-colt, Caliban and clown, whom he urges to stir up the fire 
(of war) expressly to warm his old bones, a fire of spilled coals which the alert 
Tom promptly smothers, thus foiling this obscene revivalism and saving the 
hearth-rug for his own eventual house-warming. Charley is full of whisky and 
cynical cracks and his parent is forced to declare Daisy tabu to him, quite 
curtly and decisively. This is where the dominant “Don’t touch her, Charley!”, 
a key prohibition in this book, curbing each character from surrender to im- 
mediate lures, originates. This lout also so roundly b, b and b's Billy that 
the goblin flies off stage in a rare pet, leaving his bat to be scotched by the 
ever-handy Tom who also manages to bash Miss Black in the scrimmage, thus 
effecting a double-barrelled attack on superstition, for Miss B is the Lady 
with the Dog, bereft, as her name implies, of her former pagan radiance. An 
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eclipsed Diana, she is no longer the ineffable Virgin to whom the appointed 
dog leads the appointed devotee. (See W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, 
pp. 220-2, also many ghost males and with trial reports! Here in Australia, 
by the way, Miss Daisy Bates was told of mountain devils (moloch horridus) 
who, as Amazons in the Dream Time, were guarded by huge dogs). Aradia, as 
Miss B, has become a church-worker and tartly righteous, yet one feels there 
might still be enough white fire in her curdled virginity to stir a camp-meeting 
into fits if only she could bring herself to the vulgarity of turning witch-queen 
once more. But, fat, senile, toothless, her hound will pull down no more 
Actacens. He makes a mess on the carpet to be cleaned up by that universal 
batman, Tom. I think we might have been spared this reversion to a Sweeney 
in a china shop or a Bloom among the barflies. Miss B, of course, exists, to 
travesty the nymphs of Diana. But Miss B is not Diana nor is her poodle the 
Hound of Heaven. These perdure unchanged. Wherever a poet, or a dog for 
that matter, bays the rising moon, the Lady and her Hound are reborn. 

Is the message of this book defeatist? It tries to avoid it. The ecstatic dance of 
the returned Noel is a joyous verba! ballet and none the less exhilarating 
because recognizable as a refurbishing of archetypes. This poet has learned, 
there is no bettering the best, and the best images were beaten out milleniums 
ago. And it is good to find him insisting that stockpot man, at his best, horns 
death aside, remaining to do his duty, wasting no energy on self pity or pity 
for fools. A hard creed for the coming age, a creed of stainless steel. 

Here then is a most effective chart of the site of our present wreckage. X 
marks the reef, Y, the point where a salvage outfit may possibly top the horizon. 
We are also given some operation directions for said outfit, and they are almost 
convincing. This book is the Max Ford to which Koestler’s Darkness at Noon is 
the Tom. 

PETER HoPpEGoop 





ABORIGINAL SONGS 


Songs of the Songmen: Aboriginal Myths Retold. By W. E. Harney and A. P. Elkin. (F. W. 
Cheshire, Melbourne, 1949.) 


In the Introduction to this book, Professor Elkin explains ‘ts purpose as being 
“to present in verse the beliefs, myths and customs of the aborigines”. He helped 
in preparing the verses because he was satisfied that “they would be appreciated 
for their own sake, at least by those not hyper-critical, nor ultra-modern, and 
that those who read or heard them in a spirit of readiness for new experience 
and fellowship would come a little nearer to our friends of the ‘Eternal Dream- 
ing’”’. Since there is not much to be said for these verses as poetry, it seems 
best not to consider them as such, avoiding in that way the risk of being hyper- 
critical. 

The desirability of goodwill towards the aborigines is as obvious as the 
need to understand them, but as for this eternal dreaming, the harping on that 
expression nowadays has a touch of sentimentality quite different from the 
sympathetic exercise of imagination that is necessary to get a sense of aboriginal 
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mentality and tradition. We speak (or we used to) of the poet's “dreams”, 
meaning the world of imagination and fantasy. Think of that as being, in place 
of our intellectually filtered history, the aborigine’s way of apprehending the 
past, through a mentality in which magic blurs the distinction between self 
and externals and past and present, and you will get some idea of the process 
of this “dreaming’”—a word appropriate, too, inasmuch as “the dreams of 
primitive man”, as John A. P. Millet (a medical writer) remarks, “are less 
removed from daytime processes than is true of civilized man.” The idealizing 
tendency tinges Professor Elkin’s statement, “I was able to re-study the myths to 
see again with native philosophers their views of life and destiny.” So far as 
this may create the impression that the aborigines have some sort of equivalent 
of our philosophers, it is misleading in respect of a race that in its natural state 
shows no signs of abstract thinking or “views” in the sense of general ideas. 

Examine the contents of this book, and you will find nothing of the kind, 
but at most some simple precepts like the morals of fables, and even they are 
too pat to be regarded otherwise than as the writer’s own verbal crystallization. 
Take one or two examples. ‘““The Snake Dreaming” tells how Mein-djala, having 
illicitly evoked the magic of a snake-symbol, is killed by snakes: 


Thus all who imitate the great 
Will likewise meet a dreadful fate. 


When “An Elder Sings of the Dreamtime Trail”, we learn how 


A very awful thing befell 
Two boys who would their father disobey. 


The suffusing animism of aboriginal mentality is expressed in generalizations 
such as, 


These creatures of this earth 
Protect our spirits from our death to birth. 


All this, of course, is connected with the amorphous mass of myths of origins 
and transmogrifications and reincarnation, which—bound up with prevalent 
customs and a magic accepted as accounting,even for birth instead of its natural 
cause—constitutes the terminologically beautified “eternal dreaming”, which 
might be described as the crude beginnings of what myths became in ancient 
Greece, Additionally the collection includes tales and songs of simple human 
relationships such as occur wherever human beings exist. 

The merit of the work is its basis in the observations of a man with many 
years of experience in isolated contact with the aborigines of Arnhem Land, 
supplemented by the field-work and special knowledge of an anthropological 
expert. Why they should have chosen verse as their exclusive medium (especially 
the regular and rhymed sort) is not clear. “None of the Songs,” says the Intro- 
duction, “are line for line translations of Aboriginal texts”. One would not 
complain of that (since it is inevitable) but for the fact that the matter, as 
the notes show, might have bee ;,, presented with less contrivance in prose. As 
it is, the poems, it would seem, are to be immune from criticism as poetry, by 
virtue of their matter, which is nevertheless made to conform to mechanical 
needs of rhythm, rhyme and stanza, making of them an artistic exercise in no 
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way noteworthy as such. In some of the songs an attempt is made “to represent 
the metre and rhythm of the aboriginal chant”, and the effect is better, though 
even then the atmospheric feeling escapes the artifice. 

The difficulty of transposing aboriginal mentality and speech into our own 
is very great. It can be illustrated by the “Native Saying” with which the book 
opens. The aboriginal words, as written down from oral utterance, are printed 
thus: 


Mordja Amari Boaradja 
Ngu Borngga Amari Mordja. 


Then follows a literal translation: 


Forgotten I lost dreaming 
Country I left forgotten lost. 


That inchoate mental impression, generally apprehensible but without pre- 
cision, is turned into the neatly shaped epigrammatic paraphrase: 


He who loses his dreaming is lost. 


To be expressed in our terms, the less specialized aboriginal mentality has to 
be tidied up into something more concise than it really is. That being recognized, 
it can be said for these verses that they are written in an elementary manner 
suitably expressing the childlike outlook they represent. 


FREDERICK T. MACARTNEY 


ae ae LET A AED OAR RR I EI IE te 





THE IMAGO 
The Aunt’s Story. By Patrick White. (Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd, 1948. A 12s. 3d.) 


Leaving aside the historically ponderous Storm of Time by Eleanor Dark, 
the outstanding Australian novel of 1948 was Patrick White’s The Aunt’s Story, 
published, like his previous books, in London. This is White’s third novel and 
develops the theme in his The Living and the Dead, 1941, that (for some people) 
life begins after the deaths of their dependent relatives. Theodora Goodman, 
here, is merely a daughter and an aunt until she reaches her forties as a spinster, 
when her selfishly possessive mother dies and enough money is left to take her 
abroad. She now commences to traverse imaginatively the lives of the other 
people she meets and thus gains immensely in human experience. In the third 
section of the book she becomes herself, an individual, and passes beyond need 
of others. Since the true individual is so rare in this world, she is regarded as 
queer, and even as a trifle mad, by the normal conventional people around her. 
At the end she is to be taken care of, under mild restraint. But, having entered 
at last into the fulness of life, she does not mind what others think or do. The 
story forms a subtle history of the flowering ~. a human soul. 

The epigraphs from Olive Schreiner to the opening and concluding sections 
plainly indicate the influence of The Story of an African Farm. But whereas 
Mrs Schreiner’s Lyndall was under the necessity of escaping from the sexual 
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and social limitations of her time, Theodora is uninhibited (except in so far as 
she is subject to her mother), and after one early moment of leaning towards 
a lover has no sexual problems. The glib amateur psychologist-critic may claim 
that she suffered from a father-fixation, but no such terms apply. In her father, 
in his old mate who was turned away with hard charity from the door, in 
“Holstius”, the figure of her final dream, she recognizes the common element 
of awareness beyond that of the herd, but she finds it also in a child. The drift is 
that the finer being will invariably be segregated as “peculiar”—as different from 
the rest of humanity. 

It is amusing to read the strivings of the “blurb-artist” (as of the local re- 
viewers) to make something out of this searching and profound book. Theodora, 
we read, is “like a still pool reflecting the life around her, without seeming 
affected by it. But the pool is deep, and with great subtlety and artistry, the 
author evolves the vivid and compelling drama which is being enacted beneath 
the placid exterior. The novel rises to its climax when the inner turmoil can 
no longer be hidden and, as the suppressed energies break through from below, 
the surface of the pool becomes ruffled and the images blurred”. So (rudely) 
what? The writer would better have confined himself to the concentrated skill 
of the exposition and narration, whereby, through phrase, suggestion, souls are 
caused to pullulate on the page. Even so, for all its economy The Aunt’s Story is 
less hard reading than The Living and the Dead; its noteworthy Joycean pre- 
decessor. Once the reader has grasped, in the second section (and the clue is 
contained in the epigraph from Henry Miller), that Theodora is now free to 
range among the past and present of the existences of other people, and 
fully enjoys the novelty, he has no difficulty in following the sequence. The 
method is new and exciting. 

Christina Stead having committed formal suicide, Patrick White challenges 
Kenneth Mackenzie as the most expert Australian stylist in the novel—a challenge 
which may be met by Mackenzie’s forthcoming third book. It is gratifying to 
know that, after his war service and European wanderings, White has now 
returned to settle down in his native country. What he will give us next 
will be worth waiting for. 





R. G. HoOwartTH 





“MY MOTHER REARED ME TENDERLY” 


Robbery Under Arms: A Story of Life and Adventure in the Bush and in the Goldfields of 
Australia. By Rolf Boldrewood. With an Introduction by Dr Thomas Wood. (Oxford University 
Press, London, Melbourne. 10s.) 


The reissue in the World's Classics series of this famous novel, first published 
in 1881, prompts first the remark that it is less Australian in literary character 
than is commonly held or than Dr Wood, author of Cobbers, who supplies a 
lively introduction, appears to be aware of. Captain Moonlite the bushranger, the 
original of Captain Starlight in the book, was a gentleman of the roads, 
a highwayman, who might have stepped straight from the eighteenth century and 
Hounslow Heath into the Australian back country of the eighteen-seventies— 
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a Captain MacHeath in a new setting. Though his story was here combined 
with Ben Hall’s to form the basis of the novel, Starlight is a romantic, devil-may- 
care freebooter whose real name is unknown, and thus he carries on the traditions 
of English picaresque fiction. 

The story, however, is told by one of his men, Dick Marston, who, when it 
opens, is in Berrima Gaol waiting for the execution of a sentence of death 
which has been passed on him for highway robbery with violence. In order to 
while away the six weeks he has left, Dick starts to set down all the events that 
led to his capture and approaching end. The sole survivor of Starlight’s band, 
he relates the story from the very beginning, when he first took to a life of crime. 

The manner of relation is that of a condemned felon making a confession 
which he hopes will warn others against taking the same path—quite in the 
tradition of earlier crime literature, whether prose or ballad. He traces the 
successive steps by which he was led on from cattle-duffing to bank-robbery, 
from bank-robbery to gold-theft, from gold-theft to participation in manslaughter, 
and so on, till he has become a desperate character, afraid for his life and 
ready to shoot a trooper on sight. But there is much good in Dick Marston 
He has repented his evil ways, and since his crimes were always tempered with 
humanity, we are glad to learn at the end that he was reprieved, and, after 
serving a reduced sentence of twelve years, emerged from prison to settle down 
and marry and become a useful citizen. 

There is thus a recurrent note of repining and a sense of impending doom; 
for the outlaws are bound to be captured, and perhaps shot, sooner or later, so 
that they live their merry life under the conviction that it will inevitably be 
a short one. Taking the serious side for granted, we can enjoy the exciting 
incidents of a simply but well told tale. Starlight and his gang not only steal 
cattle and rob coaches and gold-escorts, they also engage in Robin Hood adven- 
tures, such as disguising themselves and living among the community of a 
mining town, or attending the races there, and, with Starlight’s magnificent 
thoroughbred Rainbow, carrying off the cup. Again and again they outwit 
the police, largely through Starlight’s coolness and daring, and ride off the 
richer to their mountain hideout. They are caught at last while making an 
attempt to escape over the Queensland border and thence to America. Starlight 
is shot, Dick Marston is captured to face trial and punishment. But before he 
dies, Starlight reveals his identity to the startled chief of police, who now 
recognizes him as an old acquaintance in England. 

Of all the episodes in the book, one remembers these particularly: Starlight’s 
first appearance in the Hollow by night, pursued and wounded; the ambush of 
Hagan and his friends ;the sticking-up of Mr Knightley in his house (which 
illustrates, besides the dangerous rivalries that arose among lawless men, the 
Hagan and his friends; the sticking-up of Mr Knightley in his house (which 
grief of his blackfellow follower, Warrigal; the great gold-robbery; and the 
end of old Ben Marston. 

The Oxford Press is to be thanked for making readily available a book 
which on account of its scarcity has been too little appreciated. 


R. G. HowartTH 
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DISCREET VALOUR 


A Handbook of Literary Terms. Compiled by H. L. Yelland, B.A., S.C.J. Jones, B.A., and 
K. S. W. Easton, B.A. (Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 1950. 12s. 6d.) 


This handbook has been compiled “primarily for the use of students in 
High Schools, Colleges and Universities”, in the hope that it will “help to solve 
certain problems that arise in the classroom and stimulate the student and 
general reader to . . . further research”. Judged by reference to its purpose—the 
manual is not intended for the scholar—it is probably the best of its kind that 
has yet appeared. 

This is not necessarily high praise. The compilers do not work in a very 
distinguished field. This becomes apparent when we glance at some of the 
handbooks listed in the bibliography, and it is made more apparent when we 
find certain of their shortcomings perpetuated in the text—for instance, the 
amount of space given to explaining stanzaic forms, metrical feet, and other 
verse conventions. The student who looks up Quatrain, for example, will find 
a definition to the effect that it is a four-line stanza, and an illustration con- 
sisting of a stanza of four lines. Having mastered the concept by checking the 
addition, he may then collect his faculties to grapple with the next entry, 
Quintain, which is defined as a five-line stanza (also called a Quintet), and 
exemplified by a stanza consisting of five lines. This is exacting work; but 
reward is in sight: the next entry is “Quintet. See Quintain”. Refreshed, the in- 
quirer might press on to the discovery that Quotation is “the use by a writer of 
the exact words taken from the works of another”—but there is no need to 
press the point. There is too much exemplification of the obvious, while the 
treatment of some of the more difficult concepts is not thorough enough. More 
than a page is required to tell us what a one-act play is (one would have thought 
that the name was almost self-explanatory) while the term Collate is felt to 
have been adequately treated in two and a half lines. 

Led astray by their predecessors, the compilers have also assisted in the 
perpetuation of much moribund terminology. We are inducted to the mysteries 
of “domestic tragedy”, “artificial comedy”, “pure comedy”, “pastoral comedy”: 
one or other of the “authorities” has adopted these labels, so they must be in- 
cluded. The tendency of the compilers seems to be always to absorb discreetly 
rather than to select with independence or reject with valour. They attempt to 
define Humour by making a four-page synthesis of opinions: it is an example 
of motion without progress, arriving at no conclusions worth recording. Most 
of the unresolved problems of literary vocabulary—symbolism is another—are left 
unresolved in this compendium. 

There is no room to take up the debate of admission and omission, except to 
report satisfaction at finding such modern terms as “montage”, “reportage”, 
and “synaesthesia” included, and dissatisfaction at finding no treatment of such 
concepts as “metaphysical” and “organic form”. It is disappointing to see no 
mention of terms put into currency by modern language research; even such 
familiar notions as “referential” and “emotive”, as applied to language by 
Ogden and Richards, are omitted. The aim of the compilers may justify the 
exclusion, but such terms would seem to have as much right of entry as the 
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definitions of “blurb”, “universality”, and “censorship”. The useful terminology 
bequeathed to novel technique by Henry James—“author’s guarantee”, “dele- 
gated sensibility”, “scenic” presentation, ficelle—appears to have been overlooked. 
To repeat: this handbook, judged by reference to its limited aims and to 
the reader for whom it is intended, is perhaps the best of its kind so far, but 
it could easily have been much better. 
G. A. WILKEs 





UPSIDE DOWN OR INSIDE OUT 
Dust or Polish? By Norman Lindsay. (Angus & Robertson, 1950. 11s. 6d.) 


There was once a dear little girl called Violet who loved her work on the 
stage. But when the old lady in the furniture shop broke her ankle, Violet 
gave up the stage and looked after her because she felt sorry. The old lady 
willingly took her into partnership, and left her all the furniture in her will. 
The doctor who looked after the old lady fell in love with Violet. So they 
married and lived happily ever after. 

Now let us be unconventional: 

There was once a tough trouper called Rita who didn’t like her work on 
the stage. When the old bitch in the furniture shop broke her ankle, Rita 
thought she might cut in on the furniture. The old bitch was finally forced 
to take her into partnership, and on her death Rita get all the furniture by 
defrauding the nearest relative. The doctor who looked after the old bitch 
had been bitten before. So he and Rita lived happily together ever after, 
but they didn’t get married. 

That’s a recipe that sometimes works. It works in Lindsay's stories of 
children simply because the conventional treatment is sentimental or dis- 
honest. But it doesn’t work here, probably because both the conventional and 
the unconventional are either unreal or superficial. 

Norman Lindsay has more talent than anyone else in Australia, and at 
intervals he writes stories like Dust or Polish? They are always competent. 
The characters are credible; the idiom, if slightly dated, seems to have been 
real once; there is always a thought to be found in comment or dialogue; the 
scene is historical.. Anyone who is interested in Norman Lindsay is interested 
in these products of his pen. This man who deserves so well of his country 
deserves all the respectful attention we can give. But to give him more than 
a piece of work demands would be bad for everyone. He is important enough 
to be judged by the sternest criteria; to apply any less exacting standard would 
be infuriating, no doubt, to a man who in his own metier works by precisely 
those stringencies, 

Let us say then that the story has its moments of humour and illumination, 
that it has good, sensible remarks about furniture and taste, (and some per- 
haps not so good—according to your fancy—on modern art), that it is written 
in Lindsay’s usual mixture of the colloquial and the pedantic, and that it is 
filmed by a thin old-world patina. 
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All this, of course, obviously isn’t enough if one is going to take the whole 
thing seriously. But only Lindsay's stories of children demand that treatment. 
They are unconventional and truthful. This story is convention—only turned 
upside down. Norman Lindsay is pleased to give us a jeu d’esprit. 

Let us be thankful for small mercies—this time a jeu d’esprit. 


C. H. HapcraFt 





MACHIAVEL NOT SO DEAD 


The Renaissance and Other Essays. By R. M. Crawford. (Second edition, revised, Melbourne 
University Press, 1947. 78. 6d.) 


On the appearance of another book about the Renaissance, recollections 
of schooldays may well evoke the cry of “crambe repetita”. But the new cook is a 
very skilful one 

We must suppose that the historical facts of the Renaissance are pretty 
well established. But much of the so-called interpretation of the facts has resulted 
in little if any clarification of the real issues. It is primarily as an interpretation, 
then, that these essays have most value. Further, in the face of current attempts 
to divorce history and literature in the schools, the appearance of a second edition 
of Professor Crawford's book, in which historical method and literary artistry are 
fused, must raise a doubt in our minds as to whether the envisaged divorce 
will not deprive both English and historical studies of something that neither 
can afford to lose. It is refreshing to find that there is still room in an historical 
study for “. . . beyond in the clearer sky that tops the haze of the valley are 
the clear contours of the rounded hills, still in that spacious air’, or for “. . . over 
all these scenes of bridges, streets, and near contado hangs the sound of bells. . . .” 

Even in historical interpretation this duality of interest is apparent. From the 
mass of preconceptions that pass so often as criticism, Professor Crawford's 
materialistic approach gives very welcome respite; almost casually, he provides 
bases for timely reorientation of views upon much current and inferior literary 
theory, as when he reminds us that “most of the great universities of Europe, 
including Oxford and Cambridge, were founded in the Middle Ages” (which 
many young students of the Renaissance in England need to remember) and that 
“St Francis of Assisi delighted in nature as truly as Wordsworth”. 

An essay of particular value to the student of literature is that on Machiavelli. 
The collation and analysis of Machiavelli's writings (Professor Crawford's 
historical method at its best) leads to an assessment of the Florentine statesman 
which, though not original, is fully demonstrated and wholly convincing. 

Lest the slightness of this volume mislead those whose custom it is to judge 
the weightiness of books by their bulk, let the superficial critic give some 
attention to the full implications of the notes, which, perhaps, most evidence 
careful and scholarly research. 

Not even the best book can hope, however, to escape wholly from the 
carping of critics. The second edition of Professor Crawford’s book gives one 
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cause for complaint: that the interval of two years did not provide a vacation 
long enough to permit the writing of those essays set aside in 1945 as “the task 
of some future holiday”—the essays on Venice, Antwerp, Renaissance Art, 
and the New World. 
(Postscript for the Author: Sir, if these be barking at the moon, please let 
the dog bark more.) 
R. T. DUNLOP 





PUBLIC PEOPLE 
Memoirs of a Premier’s Wife. By Ada A. Holman. (Angus and Robertson Ltd, 1947. 128. 6d.) 


Memoirs afford one little to bite on in a literary-critical way; one can do 
little more than describe. Mrs Holman’s book is so planned that it starts semi- 
chronologically, then falls into chapters divided according to subject-matter: 
Melba; Great Names; The House of Commons; and so on. Some of the later 
chapters, on matters like food and American adventures, have less body and 
are not as consistently interesting as the rest of the book, where one is always 
entertained by the author’s informal pictures of famous people and frequent 
shrewd glances at social habits. Actually the final words of the Foreword by 
the President of the Legislative Council, “. . . you as Will's (i.e., W. A. Holman’s) 
wife and life partner will give the public much that no one else could” are not 
altogether apposite. But little of the book deals with Australian politics; more 
attention is given to English public figures. 

Social historians might find odd anecdotes and comments valuable: the 
story, for instance, of a lady who had to borrow a maid’s lace collar because 
Queen Mary would not permit bare necks in the daytime; the declaration of 
an undernourished woman that she was going to vote for Hoare because he was 
a rich man—“she couldn’t see how a poor man like the Labour candidate was 
going to be any good to them”; the pride of an educated American hostess 
in the exclusiveness of her Country Club because “no Jew has ever put foot 
inside its gates”. For the general reader the Memoirs provide a lucky-dip of 
amusing anecdote. A few of the stories would probably appeal more to women 
than to men, but there is a variety of entertainment in Mrs Holman’s frank 
and sometimes acid portraits and comments, written in a natural style that 
occasionally marks time on a cliché, but more often strides forward under the 
impetus of energetic colloquialism. 

Dawn Woop 





LAWSON IN LITTLE 


Henry Lawson: Twenty Stories and Seven Poems, with Observations by his Friends and Critics. 
Selected by Colin Roderick. (Angus and Robertson Ltd, 1947. 7s. 6d.) 


Colin Roderick here continues his valuable work of providing easy intre- 
ductions to the work of Australian writers. This book will be welcomed by all 
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admirers of Lawson and will be useful to students. It contains not only a judicious 
selection from his stories and one (not so judicious) from his verse but also a 
number of articles about the poet as a man and a few that may be termed minor 
critical assessments. Of the latter the most valuable are those of Adele Fuchs 
and E. Saillens. Lawson “fans” will be glad to have in the one book appreciations 
by Fred. J. Bloomfield, Professor Le Gay Brereton, H. M. Green, Mary Gilmore 
and others which have been collected from various books and magazines. 

Few will agree that the seven poems chosen are Lawson's best, but an antho- 
logist’s lot is to be disagreed with I find it very hard to accept the mawkish 
“The Water-Lily” as characteristic of the author. “When Your Pants Begin to 
Go” would have been a better choice. Little exception can be taken to the stories 
selected. They provide a good cross-section. They include “Joe Wilson’s Court- 
ship”, “A Double Buggy at Lahey’s Creek”, “A Daughter of Maoriland”, “Lord 
Douglas” and “The Union Buries its Dead”. In these Lawson is at his top. ““The 
Drover's Wife” is also amongst the twenty. “That woman had spent years in 
the bush,” said a Woman of the West to this reviewer, “and if she got that way 
over a mere snake God help her, and she a drover’s wife!” In the light of that 
remark the story, lacking as it does any psychological build-up, does seem 
strained. 

Excellent examples of Lawson’s humour on the loose are provided in “The 
Loaded Dog”, surely one of the most hilarious stories in the language, and “The 
Ghostly Door”. 

In the appreciations much is made of Lawson's doctrine of mateship. Ap- 





parently commentators are trying to extract from Lawson and “Tom Collins” 
a native philosophy and ethic. The results cannot be anything but thin. These 
writers will live not because of their “teaching” but because of their literary 
worth. 

In a concise ard pleasing introduction Mr Roderick sketches Lawson's career 


and by way of good measure gives a comprehensive chronology. 
Pau L. GRaNo 





THE DEAR DEPARTED 


Who's Who in Rhyme and Without Reason. By Ruth Bedford. (Australasian Publishing Co., 
1948. 4s. 6d.) 

The title, Miss Bedford has explained, should be Who’s Who: In Rhyme and 
Without Reason (and it really means Who Was Who?). Furthermore the name 
of the illustrator, Judith Mauldon, has been accidentally omitted from the first 
copies. For the benefit of those who would like to learn, Miss Bedford asks and 
answers such questions as “Who was Katie Kaleidoscope?”, “Who was Hercules 
Hailey Hicks?” The verse and rhymes lightly bounce up and down, every now 
and then quickened by wit. Thus, of Valentine Vaudeville, who “imagined 
that he was ill”: 


But nobody's chest, however strong, 
Could suffer Valentine’s ways for long; 
His liver, his lungs, and his whole inside 
Declared a strike, and at last he died. 
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He died of a mixture of chlorodyne, 
Of senna, cantharides, and quinine, 

Of sarsaparilla, cocaine, carbolic, 

Of belladonna and paregoric, 

Sulphate of soda and calomel— 

Things with a horrible taste and smell. 
Nobody thought him much of a loss; 
His grave was covered with Irish Moss; 
But death from drugs was a bitter pill, 
No doubt, to Valentine Vaudeville. 


The illustrations are an additional “draw”. 





MADE NATIVE 
Isles of Despair. By Ion L. Idriess. (Angus and Robertson Ltd, 1947. gs. 6d.) 


In Isles of Despair lon Idriess returns to the Coral Sea not far from where 
his earlier thrilling adventure yarn Drums of Mer is set. The island this time 
is Murralug, where Barbara Thomson, sole survivor of the cutter “America” 
(wrecked in 1844), was taken by her savage captors, presumed by Piaiquai, a 
minor chief, to be his daughter Gi’om, drowned two years before, now returned 
from the spirit world. Idriess has built on this actual happening and has 
endeavoured, not without success, to describe Barbara’s life among the natives, 
her gradual loss of her racial culture and her absorption into the stream of 
native life. In the five years of her enforced stay she forgets all but a smattering 
of her language, marries a chief and learns to think “native”. She never 
forgets, however, that she is white and never wholly loses hope of rescue. She 
was rescued ultimately by a working party from H.M.S. “Rattlesnake” and 
returned to Sydney. Naturalist MacGillivray found her to be a valuable 
source of information on native customs and the fauna and flora of the islands. 

Her extraordinary story gives the author full opportunity to draw on 
picturesque detail from his vast knowledge of the aborigines and the islands 
off Cape York. The strange customs and lore are convincingly disclosed and 
discussed, and being integral to the story are seen in proper perspective. 
Drums of Mer was good, but more cohesion and direction are given to Isles of 
Despair by its story. It is pre-eminently a masculine book for males aged 
fourteen and upwards. I doubt if it will appeal to women. 





Pau L. Grano 





POINTED PIECES 
Rockets in the Afternoon. By Geoffrey Fitzgerald. (Fine Editions Press, New York, 1946. $2.) 


Mr Fitzgerald opens his volume with an epigram that is a very good guide 
to the reader—one which disclaims any very great earnestness: 


Rockets will soar 
through any season 
I write as I live 
without a reason . . 
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So you know that the book does not mark the end of an era, contains only 
light social criticism—is there, indeed, to provide pleasant reading. And it is 
the book of a poet who is very industrious, as the dust-cover tells us, and very 
young. 

The subject-matter of Mr Fitzgerald’s poems, all of which are short and most 
of which are sweet, is varied; but most of the poems bear on Mr Fitzgerald's 
moods, which, as I have explained, are the moods of youth (I am glad somebody 
has found time in these days to enjoy being young). Thus he can be cynical, 
melancholy, witty, fanciful, angry or affectionate—I think that completes the 
gamut, for one is too polite to mention the occasions when he is insipid or 
feeble-minded. For the benefit of the learned: he is influenced a little by Emily 
Dickinson, the French symbolists, and A. E. Housman, all of whom he imitates 
badly, as they were apt to do themselves; I shall quote for your delight— 

stars have been dropped 
into an envelo 


and mailed for safe keeping 
to the summer. 


For the benefit of those who want me to pick the choicest bits—well, on con- 
sideration, I would recommend the index of titles, as these are never less enter- 
taining than the poems. Here are some samples: “Sorry: Dial Eternity”, “Mr 
Housman Would Understand”, “My Soul is Probably a Worm”, “Emily I Love 
You”, “Fuel Pump in Purgatory”. 

Technically: as a rule one full stop is enough—it is pretentious to use 
them in a row of three each time. And though his formal symmetry often fails, 
his iambic metre seldom does—and I shall quote an example that incidentally 
gives much of his “deep insight” and so on: 

the world is colourful and bright 


forgive me 
if 1 scream again tonight . . 


“Thus resignation lifts the pen. . 





THE BULLETIN 


Southerly offers congratulations to the Sydney Bulletin on the completion of its seventieth year 
of existence. May it continue to flourish! 

The special “7o-Year Pageant” Number of the magazine, published on 1 February 1950, 
is reviewed below. 


As well as a “7o-year pageant” of “stories, verse, art”, this number of the 
Bulletin contains two articles which sketch the history of the journal. One of 
these articles, “A Mislaid Art”, is an assessment by Norman Lindsay of the 
black-and-white artists of the Bulletin, in particular of Hop and Phil May. The 
other—“Some Bulletin History” by W. E. FitzHenry—makes fascinating historical 
reading. Archibald, Haynes, Traill and various of the literary figures of the 
nineties emerge as real people, to some extent, as a consolidated group serving 
the literary ends of Archibald, the practical idealist. It will always be an astonish- 
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ing tale—that first twenty years of the Bulletin’s life and the constellating influence 
the Bulletin exerted upon prose and verse writers. 

The pageant gives good measure. The poetry ranges from “The Man from 
Snowy River” through such diversities as Brennan and Dennis to Fitzgerald's 
“Fifth Day”; the pieces differing enormously in theme and tone and, therefore, 
defying discussion here. By my counting there are fifteen short stories, represent- 
ing fourteen writers. The drawings, the third element, are accompanied by boldly 
printed dates and this adds an awesome touch to the procession through time 
which the visual medium is the best equipped to bring home. Fashions—and even 
the human figure—seem to change surprisingly in seventy years. 

Should this review stop here? Is it unfair to draw from what is, after all, a 
selection, a pageant, some tentative conclusions? . . . In particular, is it foolish 
to compare the Art with the Stories? 

I’ve noted the change and progression in the pictures. As they round the 
century post you can see those pictures getting slicker and slicker. They become, 
as one says, more sophisticated; more pointed in caption; more urban; rather 
stylised; and, inevitably, sexier. They seem to fit more and more exactly into 
that peculiarly masculine world of the Bulletin we, in these times, know, where 
political opinions are forthrightly put—that isn’t new, of course, though Archi- 
bald wasn’t interested in politics—where the stock exchanges and military remini- 
scences jostle, where death becomes “taking the count” or, more officially, “going 
into the silence”, and where, the pictures and jokes helping, certain, on the 
whole, comforting simplifications of life occur. 

The short stories fit this world and yet don’t. The majority of them are 
humorous. Very good humour too—Dyson’s “Golden Shanty”, Lawson's “Bill, 
the Ventrilouial Rooster”, Casey’s “Its Own Level”, Hackston’s “Father Clears 
Out”. The usual setting is a country one. Women don’t appear often or fully. 
(Have they been simplified away by the pictures and the risqué jokes?) Probably 
because of all this, one story leaps from the pageant and javelins my rhetorically 
questioning mind—Cecil Mann’s “Stiff Luck for the Colonel”, an old favourite. 
Mann has his humour; as well, he has pathos, a recognizable, modernly Aus- 
tralian urban background and a hint of the complementary feminine world. 
It comes down to this: Is the Bulletin short story like the Bulletin art stylized, 
only more statically so? Humour, a humorous Dickensian inflation of style, 
superficial toughness, and a setting dredged from our Australian past. I table 
Brian James from almost the end of the pageant. I think, from various pieces of 
evidence, that I’m right in assuming that Brian James’s stories have reference 
to a locality I know well. His recollections, though, are not mine but, say, my 
father’s—and then some. 

Still, this sounds like depreciation; and I intend none either of particular 
writers or of the Bulletin, which, let me repeat, has, in remarkable degree, made 
Australian literature. Every journal must have its aura and its forms. (The 
Bulletin short story.) 1 wonder, nevertheless, which helps the more nowadays 
to sell the Bully—the stories or the streamlined art. 





O. N. BurceEss 
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THE ROLE OF THE BULLETIN IN INDIGENOUS SHORT-STORY 
WRITING DURING THE EIGHTIES AND NINETIES 


The greatest force in the development of indigenous short-story writing was 
the Sydney Bulletin, which provided a stimulus, developed an attitude of mind, 
stood firmly by its writers and supplied for them critical standards and an en- 
thusiastic audience. Other papers and periodicals did some of these things, in 
some measure—especially the Age, the Australasian, the Australian Journal, the 
Freeman's Journal, the Boomerang, the Town and Country Journal, the Sydney 
Mail—but none approaches the importance of the Bulletin. 

In appraising the function of the Bulletin in literary development, critics have 
been prone to hasty generalizations, not altogether borne out by closer inspection. 
Thus, it has been commonly considered that the Bulletin appeared with a policy 
for the encouragement of Australian writing. This is not so, as examination of 
the development of its short narrative during the eighties will prove. In 1880, the 
first year of publication, only two stories appear, one brief sketch, and an un- 
fortunate serial, “Adrienne”, sub-titled “A Love-Story of the Lancashire Cotton 
Distress”. This appeared on 6 March, continued until 8 May, reappeared from 
29 May to 10 July, again from 31 July until 23 October, reappearing and dis- 
appearing until it ceased on 5 March 1881, still “to be continued”. The short 
sketch alone has Australian reference. It strikes the typical humorous exaggera- 
tion of bush yarns. The Bathurst mosquitoes (“colonial canaries”) 


sit upon trees and bark at people as they pass. Not very loudly, you know—not like big dogs, 
certainly, but very much like English terriers. 


Only two stories, both set in France, are published in 1881. Four stories appear 
through 1882. Of these an anonymous humorous tale, ““The Tombstone in the 
Garden”* is the Bulletin’s first story with an Australian setting. 1883 produced 
five stories and a sketch. Only ten pieces, including two very short sketches, 
appear throughout 1884. J. Farrell’s “One Christmas Day’ is the first serious 
attempt to present a story of Australian people and life in the Bulletin. 1885, 
has a dozen pieces, including short sketches, seven written by “Austral”, un- 
important pieces of light entertainment with little Australian reference. 1886 
has eight pieces of short narrative, 1887 has seven—if we include two articles, 
Thermo’s “Shamming”’t dealing with gaol abuses, and Francis Adams’s “A Gaol 
Flogging”,* * a piece of reporting, well written and unified by the writer’s attitude 
of protest. 1888 produces twelve short narratives of various kinds, and 1889, 
thirty-four, twelve of these being in the Christmas number. 

“In ten years, then, no more than one hundred pieces of short narrative 
appear, including half-column sketches. Development accelerates in 1888 and 
1889 and reaches greatest vigour and range throughout the nineties and into 
the early years of the twentieth century. Then the impetus slackens, the con- 
ventions of “the Bulletin story” have been established; writers work within them 

* 11 November. 

+27 December. 


~ 26 February. 
** 26 November. 
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and are not so greatly concerned with working towards them. The distinction is 
important. 

To understand the full flowering of short-story writing of the late eighties 
and the nineties, the factors making such fertility possible need to be realized. 
The Bulletin set out to cater for Australian readers, especially “bush” readers 
whose interest lay in the life they and their fellows lived in all parts of Australia, 
to assert Australian nationalism, and to attack Imperialism. The first number, 
31 January 1880, stated: 

The aim of the proprietors is to establish a journal which cannot be beaten—excellent in the 
illustrations which embellish its pages and unsurpassed in vigor, freshness, and geniality of 
its literary contributions. To this end the services of the best men of the realms of and 
pencil in the colony have been secured. ... We give to the public what is dictated by the 
result of twenty years’ experience on the colonial Press. ... The public eye rejects as un- 


interesting more than half of what is printed in the publications of the day. It is only the 
other half which will be found in The Bulletin. 


This aim was justified under Archibald, Edmond, McLeod and A. G. Stephens. 
The main features of the early issues are the vigorous political comment and 
cartooning, the lively journalism which shows at times astounding ingenuity, 
the interest in the theatre and in sporting activities. The journalism is of 
higher standard, has more “bite” than that of the seventies in Sydney and 
Melbourne. The “Bulletin men” had something important to say, and with the 
success of the paper, could say it to an increasing and appreciative audience. 
Affirmation and satiric criticism were preferred to entertainment, pose and 
patronage. It was not long before the editors were caught up in a struggle for 
freedom of the press. Archibald and Haynes were gaoled in 1882 for libel. 
Feeling ran high while they cheerfully wrote articles under the heading “In the 
Jug’. Verse became a feature of the paper from the early days—it was well suited 
to satiric comment. 

The half-tone engraving plant, said to be the first in Australia, gave the 
Bulletin advantage over its rivals relying on hand-engraving, and it allowed the 
rapid development of cartooning. The importance of the black-and-white artists 
in building up Bulletin spirit cannot be overstressed. “Hop” began his long 
association with the paper on 19 May 1883. His work immediately invigorated 
the paper and was probably the greatest factor in establishing a convention. He 
was joined by Phil May on 16 January 1886. During the eighties and nineties, 
and in the early twentieth century, a number of outstanding artists found their 
expression in its pages—Percy F. Spence, Frank P. Mahony, B. F. Minns, Bert 
H. Levy, H. Souter, Ambrose Dyson, A. H. Fulwood, G. Lambert, Lionel 
Lindsay, Jack Eldridge, Fred Leist, Hugh McCrae, Norman Lindsay, David Low 
—a group unequalled in black and white work on any paper in Australia, and 
on few abroad. They produced the cartoons, illustrations serious and comic, 
caricatures that delighted the Bulletin’s readers and galled its opponents. 

The rapid success of the paper was astounding. In five months, it boasted, 
the circulation had risen from 5000 to 10,000; in a year to 16,000; by 20 December, 
1883 to 40,000. The Christmas number of 1886 sold 82,500 copies. 

As the Bulletin policy developed, the transition from political and social 
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quips, wise-cracks, smart paragraphs, to other fields was inevitable. Interest in 
literature, in the possibilities of Australian literature, develops. Criticism of 
Australian writing, of collections of poems; jibes at poor work, at the work of 
the “litterateurs”, of the Anglo-Australians become more frequent. Hop’s satiric 
coloured supplement to the 1883 Christmas number, “Reginald’s Wooing—An 
Anglo-Australian Romance”, is a typical affirmation of Bulletin belief. Extracts 
from earlier Australian writers were reprinted from time to time,® articles on 
writers and thinkers,t were published, book reviews and significant oversea 
work was reprinted] and translations of French short-stories** were made. 
With A. G. Stephens, the Red Page became an important feature, a forum for 
literary discussion. 

The policy soon developed of having as many readers as possible contributors. 
Readers were informed: 
The Editor will carefully read and acknowledge in the “Correspondence” column all (sic) 
contributions submitted—whether in the form of Political, Social, or other Articles, Verse, Short 
Tales or Sketches (those dealing with Australian subjects, and not exceeding two columns in 


length, or say 3000 words, are especially acceptable), Paragraphs, Letters, or News r-Clippings. 
All communications will be regarded as strictly confidential. ia — 


It was not until the second half of the decade that the “keep it short” rule 
developed.t+ Many early stories are long, rambling, loosely-written. The need 
for short, directly written narratives, accounts, reports, “pars” became more and 
more obvious. The keep-it-short technique was at times overdone, stories were 
cut into short sections, divided by asterisks. Edward Dyson’s “A Profitable Pub”, 
24 December 1887, was split into short sections; Henry Lawson’s “His Father’s 
Mate” was divided ‘into seven “chapters”. Writers were encouraged to write 
about the life they knew best, as directly as possible. Topicality was a virtue. 
Edward Dyson's “Mr and Mrs Sin Fat” {{ appeared in a special “anti-Chinaman” 
issue; his “The Evolution of Parkes*+ is a playful political satire on the great Hi 
Ham. Use of everyday speech, rich with the picturesqueness of local idiom, was 
recommended. This was in direct contrast to the stilted speech associated with 
Anglo-Australian writing. An attitude of mind characterized by wry humour, 
satiric comment, good-natured interest in fellow Australians, rejection of cant 
and humbug, was encouraged. Under A. G. Stephens great pains were taken to 
develop writers, to advise and encourage them. Scarcely a writer in verse or 
prose in the nineties did not come under his influence. 

During the eighties the short narrative of the Bulletin shows an increased 
awareness of the interesting life Australians in widely-differing situations are 
living. By the end of the decade and through the nineties we note the constant 
assertion of the writer’s identification with that life. 





*e.g. the “Sketches From Dead Hands”, 1882. 

t+e.g. Deniehy, Marcus Clarke, Kendall; Zola, Bret Harte, Mallarmé. 

te.g. Extracts from Kipling, Swinburne, Rossetti, and of course—Samuel Butler's “Discobolus”. 

** ey. by Maupassant, Francoise Coppée, Mirbeau. 

++ “Short Australian or other stories, up to say, 3000 words. About half that length, or even 
less, will be preferred.” (10 May, 1890—typical note.) 

tt4 April 1888. 

*+ By Silas Shell, 21 January 1888. 
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P. R. Stephensen® claims that the Bulletin has had a bad effect on Australian 
literature and culture. “It has made the larrikin paramount, as in an earlier 
phase convictism was paramount.” This comment is unfair. It arises from a 
feeling of the inferiority of our life and culture; or, in other words, the stories 
of the Bulletin do not deal with the things Mr Stephensen thinks they should in 
his ideal community. The Bulletin had much more than the larrikin to offer, 
earlier literature themes other than convictism. Mr Stephensen complains that 
the Bulletin prevented Lawson from writing “great Australian novels, indigenous 
novels; . . . Archibald wanted short stories and sketches and poems for his 
paper, so Lawson became a writer of fragments . . . and the great works, the 
sustained works, the ample and leisured works Lawson might have written, and 
which Australia required of him, remained unwritten”.+ Such assertions, unsup- 
ported and impossible to prove, are of little value; indeed, they show Stephensen’s 
failure to grasp the full significance of the Bulletin influence. The paper was 
much more than a formula which “ruined” Lawson and trained writers “in 
flippancy, vulgarity, smartness, terseness, and irreverence”,t and to “lay on local 
colour, not with a brush, but with a trowel”. The Bulletin allowed and helped 
writers to depict and interpret life as lived by great numbers of Australians. 
As for local colour, there is scarcely a writer of the nineties who did not at some 
time make his jibe at the popular tendency in inferior work to exploit it. 
Lawson in “The Union Buries Its Dead” speaks for the whole group: 


I have left out the wattle—because it wasn’t there. I have also neglected to mention the heart- 
broken old mate, with his grizzled head bowed and great pearly drops streaming down his 
rugged cheeks. He was absent—he was probably ‘out back.’ For similar reasons I have omitted 
reference to the suspicious moisture in the eyes of a bearded bush ruffian named Bill. Bill 
failed to turn up, and the only moisture was that which was induced by the heat. I have left 
out the “sad Australian sunset,” because the sun was not going down at the time. The burial 
took place exactly at midday. 


Scarcely a writer of significance was not associated with the Bulletin. Victor 
Daley’s short stories are amongst the earliest and his association as prose and 
verse writer was one of the longest. J. Farrell contributed the first serious Aus- 
tralian story, 27 December 1884, taking the occasion to tilt at conventional 
writing. In 1887 “Delcomyn” (Ernest Favenc) begins to contribute. Francis 
Adams and Edward Dyson appear in the same year. In 1888 James Edmond 
contributes “A Cannibal Story”** and Lawson his first short story, “His Father’s 
Mate’”’.t++ In 1889 “The Banjo” (A. B. Paterson), Randolph Bedford, make their 
appearance as prose writers. Henry Siebel, Mannington Caffyn and Price Warung 
(William Astley) join the Bulletin writers in 1890; Alexander Montgomery in 
the following year. Louis Becke, Lilian J. Turner, Louise Mack and Dowell 
O’Reilly have stories published in 1893; Ethel S. Turner in 1894, and in 1895 
Albert Dorrington, Rose de Boheme, J. Evison, Harry Fletcher, Tom Collins and 
Steele Rudd make their entries. 1896 adds as prose writers the names of Edward 


*The Foundations of Culture in Australia. An Essay towards National Self Respect. Sydney, 
W. J. Miles. 1936. 
+ Page 66, The Foundations of Culture in Australia. 
t Ibid., page 7o. 
** 21 January 1888. 
++ 22 December 1888. 
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S. Sorenson, Constance Clyde, Barbara Baynton, Roderic Quinn, J. A. Philp 
and Von Kotze. Ambrose Pratt and Hugh McCrae appear in 1897, Ernest O’Ferrall 
in 1901, Mrs Langloh Parker in 1g02 and in 1903 G. B. Lancaster, James F. 
Dwyer and C. A. Jeffries. 

This list is sufficient to indicate the function of the Bulletin in Australian 
letters during its first two decades. At no time in Australian publishing were 
so many writers able to publish work of quality, assured of audience and pay- 
ment. At no time were writers freer to write as they wished for a weekly paper— 
even the keep-it-short rule was not pressed for work of some literary value, 
but served in the main as a guide for beginners. Bulletin writers enjoyed a 
freedom under enlightened editorship* which most contributors to the com- 
mercial press have envied. Charles Junor, whose introduction to his stories 
is much better than the stories themselves,t complains: 


It must be remembered .. . that these tales were originally written to suit the individual 
tastes of the various editors by whom they were first ' en and not merely in accordance 
with the personal predilections of the author himself. 


Junor had not the originality, for instance, of the American writer Jerome 
Weidman, who, faced with this situation, wrote: 


I do other people’s work badly. . . . I write the stories I want to write in the way I think 
they should be written.{ 


Bulletin writers of the nineties and early twentieth century, if they had some- 
thing to say, escaped this short-sighted editorial policy. 

Bulletin stories need to be studied in conjunction with the contemporary 
short narrative, if the full significance of the Bulletin contribution is to be 
recognized. The Christmas book collections of the seventies continued through 
the eighties, but have little more to offer. Mrs M. J. Evans is associated with 
two of these in South Australia: South Australian Christmas Annual** and 
Christmas Bells.t+ She claims the former book to be the first South Australian 
Christmas book, though Percy Sinnett’s Wattle Blossom: an Australian Annual 
for Holiday Readerst{} appears in the same year. The collections contain worth- 
less, sentimental, fashionable narratives. Australian Stories in Press and Verse*t 
is a good sample of publications for leisure reading, contributed to by leading 
journalists, crammed full of matter, double-columned with stolid engravings. 
Garnet Walch’s Illustrated Australian Annual for Christmas, 1882, and New 
Year, 1883*t is of the same species. Bush Yarns, by Authors on the Wallaby**®* is 
another typical collection. We meet again the narratives in the first person, in 
no way subjective, but written to give the sense of the author’s having experi- 


* Despite Henry Lawson’s complaints of tardy publication—21 January 1889. 
+ Dead Men’s Tales, Melbourne, George Robertson, 1898. 
t Saturday Review of Literature, 15 April 1939. 
** Adelaide, Scrymgeour & Sons, 1881; “containing tales by Maude Jeanne Franc, G. E. 
Loyau and others”. 
++ Edited by Maude Jeanne Fianc; Adelaide, Geo. Collis, January, 1882. 
tt Adelaide, H. J. Woodhouse. 
*+ Melbourne, Cameron, Laing, 1882. 
*t Hobart, J. Walch & Sons; Adelaide, H. Hampson. 
*** Melbourne, Cameron, Laing, 1884. 
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enced something unusual. The constant need to explain terms, or to deal 
jocularly with them is felt: 


A sun-downer, as perhaps you are aware, is a polite name for a sturdy beggar who wanders about 
from station to station ostensibly looking for work, and who is impressed with the unshakable 
conviction that society is bound to feed him while engaged in his arduous search.* 


The Bulletin writers were freed from such explanation; they wrote for the 
people who used these terms. We meet the common themes—loneliness, bush- 
fires, death by thirst, sudden good-luck, gentlemen of independent means who 
are left English fortunes, exercises in the Pathetic, e.g. “A Melbourne Holiday”, 
by Donald Cameron: 


There lay the mother of the two children. Last night, as the moonbeams began to steal, blue 
and cold, through the crevices, she had died with her children’s hands in hers. They knew 
she was dead; she had told them what death was; she had commended them with her last 
breath to the one Father who was left to them, poor, desolate creatures. 

‘Willie,’ she said before the death struggle came on, ‘you are ten years of age, earn a 
living for your sister, anyhow, anywhere, but honestly. Do not let them send you to the In- 
dustrial Schools. Save your soul and that of your sister, so that we may meet in Heaven.t 


The most common structure is still the tale within a tale. 
W. T. Pyke’s Bush Tales by Old Travellers and Pioneerst culls eight 
poorly-told pieces from 


many old books and journals long since out of print, . . . given in the words of their original 
writers, with but few modifications here and there, to adapt them to their present position 
and their new readers. 


Of collections by individual writers during the eighties, Reginald Crawford's 
Echoes for Bushland** presents “tales and sketches”, scarcely short stories, rather 
ponderous in style, but telling with some effect Australian tales for their own 
sake. Frances Faucett’s A Bushman’s Storyt} is an unusual story of the super- 
natural with an Eastern-architectured city set in the bush. The prose serves fairly 
well. Campbell McKellar’s A Premier's Secret and other Talest{ and Frank 
J. Donohue’s A Sheaf of Stories for the Centenary Year*+ are laboured tales, 
heavy with the ponderous literary jargon and posturing of the period, with 
frequent “learned” references. The stories are plot stories told in an unsuitable 
prose style. Donohue provides a framework for his tales—a group of men 
going “home” to the Indian and Colonial Exhibition decide to write a story 
each. David G. Falk’s “Gabriel Lobo, or, The Legend of Trodd’s Flat’*{ is 
an undistinguished narrative of the gold diggings. Mrs A. Blitz’s Digger Dick’s 
Darling and Other Tales*** and ‘Overlander’s’ Australian Sketchest+{ stress 
the “Australianity” of their stories. Many stories by ‘Overlander’ are “facts 
that occurred to the writer himself . . . or were related to him by friends”. 





*“The Devil and the Swagman”, by Frank Morley 
+In Bush Yarns, by Authors on tle Wallaby. 
t Melbourne, E. W. Cole, 1888. 
** Sydney, City of Sydney Publishing Co., 1881 
tt Private Circulation, 1882. 
tt Melbourne, McCarron, Bird & Co., 1887. 
*+ Sydney, W. M. MacLardy, 1888. 
*t Australian Supplement, 25 December, 1886. 
*** London, Ward, Lock & Co., 1886. 
ttt Melbourne, Kemp and Boyce, 1888. 
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The stories in both collections are wordy, loosely written in a clumsy prose 
style. Caroline Clarke’s Tales, Sketches and Poems®* is distinguished in nothing 
but its melancholia, sentimentality and prose weaknesses that prevent any short- 
story development. 

The stories of the volumes discussed above are, with few exceptions, written 
about life of which the writers know little. Not one memorable character 
appears, the prose is undistinguished, structure almost universally clumsy. The 
aims of these people in their writing are not important, and any healthy develop- 
ment is impossible. Technically, development towards short-story craftsmanship 
is equally impossible. This was seen by literary students of the time, certainly 
by the Bulletin editors, writers and critics. Professor Tucker in The Australian 
Critict attacked four recently published collections which I have refrained 
from mentioning above. These were Oakbough and Wattle Blossom: Stories 
and Sketches by Australians in England, edited by Arthur Patchett Martin,t+ 
In Australian Wilds and Other Colonial Sketches by B. L. Farjeon, etc., 
edited by P. Mennell,** Over the Sea and Under the Gum Tree, both edited by 
Mrs A. Patchett Martint}. Professor Tucker objected to the “Australianity” of 
the work, to the parading of the fact that the writers were “Australians in Eng- 
land” and to their fulsome .praise of one another. American short stories are 
held up as models. “Mr Marriott Watson has some good stuff in him. He has read 
Bret Harte carefully. . . .” The argument is summed up thus: 





Australianity must not be thrust forward so obtrusively. It need not chase the reader about, 
and trip him up. There are other and not less interesting types than diggers and squatters. 
Gum trees and wattles are not the only vegetation. Form, too, is quite as important as matter, 
but neither will suffice without the other. And, above all, imagination and naturalism must 
take the place of convention. 


This article of Tucker's is a historically important statement of the aims of the 
Australian short-story writer. He rejects the inadequate conventions of Anglo- 
Australians, or of Australio-Anglians, just as Henry Lawson did in the ironic 
comment quoted above from “The Union Buries Its Dead” and just as Bulletin 
nationalism did. The two Bulletin collections show how short-story writing in 
Australia was shaping itself: A Golden Shanty: Australian Stories and Sketches; 
Prose and Verses by Bulletin Writerstt and The Bulletin Story Books: A Selection 
of Stories and Literary Sketches from the Bulletin, 1881-1901.*+ 

The ten years of A. G. Stephens’s association with the Bulletin were import- 
ant ones, for Stephens gave not only an impetus but direction to indigenous 
writing. No one was better equipped than he for this function. His standards 
were high, his literary perspective clear. He was intimately acquainted with the 
literatures of England and France, especially with the contemporary literature. 
He knew Australian bush, smal! town and city life thoroughly. His earlier 
journalistic and printing experience gave him valuable practical assistance, and 

* Melbourne, McCarron, Bird & Co.; private circulation, 1886. 

+1 December 1890. 

t London, Scott, 1888. 

** London, Hutchinson, 1889. 

tt London, Trischler & Co., 18go. 

ti Sydney, Bulletin Co., 1890. ° 

*+ Ed. by A. G. Stephens; Sydney, Bulletin Co., 1901. 
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his passion to develop literature in this country supplied the driving force for 
tireless labours. His critical work still retains its penetration and freshness. The 
literary work on the Boomerang formed an excellent apprenticeship for the 
Red Page. The Bookfellow, begun as an extension of his Red Page work in 
1899, reappearing weekly for a short time in 1907 after his departure from the 
Bulletin, and finally being resumed as a monthly in December 1911, continuing 
until 1925, allowed him to carry on his work as our leading critic. Writing of 
Stephens in 1940,* Vance Palmer says of his comments: 


they are the sparks his mind threw out in the heat and energy of the moment; but how they 
light up the work that produced them, how potent they are in kindling fire still!+ 


This is no undeserved praise. The pretentious, the sentimental, the conventionally 
romantic in writing, the unneeded rhetoric, were relentlessly attacked in his 
efforts to help Australian literature develop and become conscious of oversea 
standards and achievements. 

The Bulletin Story Book of 1901 is Stephens’s selection of sixty-four stories 
by sixty-two writers. “It has not been attempted to choose the best examples 
of literary style,” he says in the Preface, but to make “an interesting book”. A 
second book, equal in quality, could easily be compiled, he truthfully pointed 
out. The Bulletin Story Book is a fair cross-section of Bulletin stories. The 
quality varies. The main virtues of the selection are the general shortness of 
the stories, objectivity rather than subjectivity, unaffected use of colloquial 
language, strength of dialogue, preference for stories told in the third person, 
identification of the writer with the life he deals with, very little of the posing 
affected by earlier story writers, avoidance of interpolated comment, greater 
realism, a political and social interest and awareness, relish of bush yarns and 
folk-lore, a wry humour, a genuine Australianity—genuine in the sense in which 
A. G. Stephens spoke of Miles Franklin’s My Brilliant Career, of the same year, 
as “the very first Australian novel to be published”. 

The stories are not generally plot stories, though some make use of plot. They 
present, rather than manipulate life. 

There is no plot in this story ,because there has been none in my life or in any other life which 


has come under my notice. I am one of a class, the individuals of which have not time for 
plots in their life. . . .t 





This applies to most of the Bulletin writers as forcibly as it does to Miles 
Franklin. There is no patronage in the writing. Lawson’s socialism, his philosophy 
of mateship demanded, in writing, friendly equality of writer and reader. The 
writer accepts his reader on equal terms, takes for granted interest in and 
knowledge .of Australian bush and city life. The stories were thus of greater 
interest to an Australian audience than to an oversea public. A. G. Stephens 
was in no danger of over-estimating the performance of his writers. 
So the stories and sketches which follow are usually the dreams of men of action, or the 
literary realisation of things seen by wanderers. Usually they are objective, episodic, detached— 
branches torn from the Tree of Life, trimmed and dressed with whatever skill the writers 
* A. G. Stephens, His Life and Work; Melbourne, Robertson & Mullens, 1941. 


t Page 34. aie , 
t Introduction to My Brilliant Career (Edinburgk, Blackwood, 1901). 
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possess (which often is not inconsiderable). In most of them still throbs the keen vitality of 
the parent stem: many are absolute transcripts of the Fact, copied as faithfully as the resources 
of language will permit. 


He goes on to point out that 


the branch should be shown growing upon the Tree, not severed from it: the Part should 
imply the Whole, and in a sense contain it, defying mathematics. Every story of a man or 
woman should be a microcosm of humanity; every vision of Nature should hold an imagination 
of the Universe.* 


These remarks are true. Many short stories fall short of such standards, however 
cunningly wrought. Their writers lack vision, significance is not realised. But 
the stories of the Bulletin collection deal with life, whatever their limitations, 
the “keen vitality of the parent stem” throbs through them. The work is healthy; 
if Australian life is not treated adequately, if Australian literature does not 
become memorable, “it will be the fault of the writers,” says Stephens. The 
twenty years following Stephens’s Bulletin association brought forward only a 
few writers who learned the lesson he taught and grappled with the life they 
knew on their own terms. 


~~ eer Oo 


* The Bulletin Story Book; Introduction, page v. 
Ken Levis 





ie 


CORRESPONDENCE 


University of Tasmania. 
Dear Sir, : 

Some ancillary features of your Southerly (1950, No. 1) bring to mind associated 
matters. George Mackaness (p. 48) states that he has never seen a copy of 
Gordon's Feud (1864). If he had referred to Australian Literature (v. I, pp. 109, 
240), he would have learnt that Mr Justice Ferguson possesses a mint copy. How 
the judge came into possession of it is a romantic story and should be recorded. 

In reference to Kendall's unexpurgated Songs from the Mountains (1880), it 
might be added that the publisher, William Maddock, distributed some compli- 
mentary copies, one of which was purchased by me about ten years ago from a 
Hobart bookseller who was not aware of the book’s rarity. The inside of the back 
end-paper is inscribed: “With the author’s compliments, Wm. Maddock, Pub- 
lisher, Sydney.” This copy belonged originally to the late Mr Justice Inglis 
Clark (1848-1907), of Hobart, who played a prominent part in framing the 
Australian constitution (see B. R. Wise’s The Making of the Australian Commo- 
wealth, 1913, pp. 351-3). From Inglis Clark’s library I secured first editions of 
Adam Lindsay Gordon’s first three Melbourne books issued anonymously. Ash- 
taroth (green cloth, 1867) is inscribed “A Inglis Clark, 1870”, and Sea Spray 
and Smoke Drift (purple cloth, 1867) is inscribed “A. Inglis Clark, July 12, 1871”. 
The copy of Bush Ballads and Galloping Rhymes (red cloth, 1870) bears the 
blind stamp of J. Walch and Sons, Hobart Town, on the right upper corner 
of the red end-paper, with a pencilled inscription over the stamp on the verso, 
“Mr. A. Clark”, but not the signature of Clark. In his library Australian authors 
of his period were well represented. For example, he possessed the first edition of 
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Henry Lawson's Jn the Days When the World was Wide (1896), dedicated to J. F. 
Archibald (now in my own collection). Clark’s appreciation of pre-federal Aus- 
tralian literature was matched by his fellow-labourer Alfred Deakin who, when I 
was about to depart for Hobart in March, 1913, expressed to me his regret that 
the then recent death of A. Inglis Clark prevented him from introducing me to 
the intellectual circle that used to gather in Clark’s home. 

Muir Holburn’s letter to the editor on “Charles Harpur” (p. 55), with the 
footnotes, bears generous testimony to the fine original work of my lamented 
friend, Cecil W. Salier (died December 5, 1949) on the life and poems of Harpur. 
Salier brought to light the “posthumous editor M” of Harpur’s Poems (1883)— 
one of my two copies belonged to Inglis Clark—and criticized the inaccuracy of 
the text of that volume in an unpublished “Introduction”, intended for a care- 
fully revised collected edition of Harpur’s poetry. (I understand that a typed 
copy of the “Introduction” is placed in the Mitchell Library, Sydney.) Salier stated 
that ‘““M” was Henry Maydwell Martin, who came to Australia as a child in 1851 
and served sometime with the Doyles, a pastoral family interested in Charles 
Harpur. Martin, himself a writer of verse, died in Adelaide in 1936.* 

Owing to his last serious illness, Cecil Salier was unable to put the final 
touches to his editing of Harpur’s long poem, “The Kangaroo Hunt, or a Morning 
in the Mountains”, completed in six parts, with notes, revised by Harpur in 
1863. The original text of the first three parts appeared in the Australian Home 
Companion, 1860. In June 1948 Salier handed over to me his Ms. of the poem, 
based upon the Ms. copy in the Mitchell Library, together with his introduction 
and annotations. 

In addition to the novels concerned in various ways with the Eureka Stockade, 
mentioned in Southerly Notes (p. 58), I note the following up to 1938: J. M. 
Macdonald’s Roll Up: a Tale of the Eureka Riots (1901); William Craig’s My 
Adventures on the Australian Goldfields (1903); Edward Dyson’s The Roaring 
Fifties (1906); John Sandes’s The Call of the Southern Cross (1915); Molly 
Skinner’s Black Swans (1925); George Cockerill’s In Days of Gold (1926); E. V. 
Timms’s Red Mask (1927); W. T. Hill’s A Golden Quest: a story of the Eureka 
Stockade (1935). There are also the brief historical works by Carboni Raffaello, 
H. Gyles Turner and Nathan F. Spielvogel. 


E. Morris MILLER 
* Already noted in Southerly, Number Two, page 117.—Editor. 








Gentle Editor, 
Townsville. 
Yours of the 22-4-50.* In boyhood, Mark Twain told me, solemnly, that all 
Editors came of fierce and dangerous breeds, capable of rising from the Editorial 
Chair to hurl advisers clean out of the window. Apparently you and Mark never 
met each other. Still, you may yet, for Mark was a good fellow. 
I was agreeably surprised when I found on reading Elsie Mackay in Southerly, 
Number I, 1950, that, before receiving my remarks, you were already out on 
the road I had suggested. A story, honestly written in the King’s English, and 


*In reply to a suggestion to “toss in a first-class literary short story every issue”.—Editor. 
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very pleasing. All the world loves a good story—carry on! Now here’s something 
coming—sit tight! Southerly has what I call the Australian fault, the Bulletin 
has it too, and others: an overeagerness to stress and linger around Australia Fair, 
gaily skipping the fact that her horizons are rather limited, with Botany Bay 
but the length of two long lives away. From a glance at the Press and population, 
is it not evident that Australia runs nearer the championship in Cricket, Picnics 
and Racehorses than in Philosophy? The material is not here to feed a good 
literary magazine—not yet. Literature here is still in petticoats—an old Scots 
saying—but she is healthy. (Far away, in my Daisy Days, on the Border Marches 
it was the custom, in some parts, not to breech boys till fairly grown up.) Litera- 
ture, like Science, leaps all horizons; they are busy alike, weaving world standards. 

A brother in England to whom I send a copy now and then asked in surprise, 
“Has Australia a public to appreciate and support a Southerly?” He remembers, 
as I do, the many good English journals that died, crying, in the weary war 
years. Now, there are rich deposits by those grey Northern seas whence we 
came—reach out to them. Spice, more, your local granary, and I think you 
will ride Southerly out into the sun. There’s almost a virgin field ahead. 

Into the saddle—and Good Hunting! 

WILLIAM ELDER 





Yours of the 13-5-50. You think you'd like to print my last Letter! Well, go 
ahead, it’s yours, I give you the freehold of it. 

In a day or two I’m off to a coral isle I know, some hundreds of miles north 
of Townsville—Coming? For more than fifty years I’ve wandered and dreamed 
by isles and atolls of the Coral Sea. The Trades drumming in the palm trees 
~—Ah! It will be quite some time before I return to Townsville. 

May the gods—the good ones—be your escort always! 





WILLIAM ELDER 





iN MEMORY 


WERNER STERN 


Werner Stern, who came to Australia in 1938, and died on 12 February 1949 
at the age of seventeen years, was a poet of some promise. He gained his English 
education at North Sydney Boys’ High School, and intended to enter the Faculty 
of Economics at the University with a view to librarianship as a career. Mr 
John Bates, librarian at the school, has sent an appreciation of his literary work 
with some specimens, of which the following may be quuted. 


She is like the white rose of the morning 

Whose bud bursts in a shower 

Of a thousand, light-glancing petals. 

Her lips are earthy-sweet, 

And her shape is curved 

By the caressings of the wind 

Which peeps at night through the swaying boughs 
Of bed-ridden trees. 

Her eyes were two shining beads of black water, 
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Which once wept in the half-lights of the depths 
But now wink at the sun 

With the pleasure of their freedom. 

Her wings are pulsing arcs of power 

That draw white patterns on the sky. 

O gull, give me your heart! 

That I might know what Beauty brings, 

That I might know where Music sings, 

That I might taste of Godlike things. 


Though so young and so troubled by ill-health, he wrote confidently in 1947: 


I have savoured the vintage of Life 
And have forgotten Death. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Writ Small—Under an agreement between Angus and Robertson and Univer- 
sity Microfilms, U.S.A., Southerly will be microfilmed and circulated in this 
form among universities, colleges and libraries in the United States and else- 
where. A statement issued by the originators of the scheme runs: 


Angus and Robertson Ltd have entered into an agreement with University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. to make available to libraries issues of 
Southerly in microfilm form. “One of the most pressing problems facing all 
types of libraries today is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood 
of publications. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of their 
bulk and number. Microfilm makes it possible to produce and distribute copies 
of periodical literature on the basis of the entire volume in a single roll, in 
editions of 30 or more, at a cost approximately equal to the cost of binding the 
same material in a conventional library binding. Under the plan, the library keeps 
the printed issues unbound and circulates them in that form for from two to 
three years, which corresponds to the period of greater use. When the paper 
copies begin to wear out or are not called for frequently, they are disposed of 
and the microfilm is substituted. Sales are restricted to those subscribing to the 
paper edition, and the film copy is only distributed at the end of the volume 
year. The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, and is furnished on 
metal reels, suitably labelled. Inquiries concerning purchase should be directed 
to University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan.” 


A Ghost Laid—In Arena Number 22 (1949), the Editor of Southerly assures 
the Editor that Mr A. W. Ashworth, whose existence had been queried in 
Number 21 (“is this a pen-name?”) really existed. He is, indeed, now Lecturer 
in English at the Balmain Teachers’ College. 

Shakespearian Productions—Increasingly excellent work is being done in 
Sydney by John Alden’s compuny, which devotes itself to Shakespeare. Mr Alden 
(Buchanan) is a graduate of the University of Sydney and Sydney Teachers’ 
College and has enjoyed theatrical experierice abroad. 

Meet Your Writers—A “Meet Your Writers Organization of Australia” has 
been formed in Melbourne. A monthly luncheon is held, at which a prominent 
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writer speaks. The Hon. Secretary is Mr J. Preston, 78 Victoria St, Coburg, 
Melbourne, N.13. 


Australia and America—Mrs H. Drake-Brockman, whose recent novel The 
Fatal Days (query, Fateful Days?) portrayed collectively and individually the 
American forces in Australia during the war, has contributed to Number One of 
the American Quarterly (Spring 1949) a corresponding social survey under the 
title of ““The Americans Came”. Knowledge and insight distinguish the article, 
which should stand on record as the conclusions of a keen observer. In treating 
the intellectual and cultural relations of the past and present between Australia 
and America, however, it overlooks the influence on Australian literature and 
thought (for example in Furphy) of the earlier nineteenth-century writers, 
Thoreau, Holmes, Emerson, Hawthorne, Whittier and others; also the quiet 
transmission of American literary culture through the Universities, especially 
Sydney, where there are regular courses on and discussion of American writers, 
and through the Sydney Branch of the English Association, which has at various 
times presented and reported addresses on modern American poetry, Whitman, 
Frost, American negro poets, modern American drama, Gertrude Stein, James 
Farrell, Poe, women poets, Saroyan and Dos Passos, and Cabell, and for this 
year has arranged a talk and reading by an American playwright, Commander 
Thomas L. Alexander. Finally there are the links provided by the magazines, 
through exchange of copies, contributions, review books, letters, and so on. 
It will certainly be found that each country is better informed on the other than 
Mrs Drake-Brockman’s statement allows. 





The Common Asphodel—In an essay which gives its title to a recent collection 
of his writings on poetry, Mr Robert Graves lays bare the real unattractiveness 
of the flower which for centuries has lured poets to dream of Elysium. He was 
probably anticipated, however, by Charles Fenner in his book, Mostly Aus- 
tralian, first published in 1944, as assembled from newspaper articles. On pages 
31-3 Mr Fenner discusses “The Meadows of Asphodel”. 


Pabulum for the Young (Also the Mentally Retarded and the Prurient)— 
In a typical example from an alleged “comic strip” of 8 January 1950, a drug- 
peddler breaks in on his beautiful blonde wife, who is now living with another 
man, as she reclines revealingly on a couch. The reason for this unmannerly 
intrusion is that the keeper has failed to maintain his “non-appearance money” 
to the husband. Husband manhandles wife—still more revealingly—the “cops” 
are heard at the door, husband vamooses. “We're after that husband of yours.” 
“I hope you get him, he just rough-housed me and bolted down the fire-escape.” 
“It'll be tough for Joe if Siddie catches him knocking his blonde about”—and so 
on. It is understood that valuable dollars are expended in importing such 
material into the country. On the other hand, the supply of worthwhile American 
books and periodicals is virtually cut off. 


“Southerly” Abroad—A list of fifteen articles on seventeenth-century literature 
that have appeared in Southerly was supplied by the Editor to the Seventeenth 
Century News Letter (October 1949), which is produced quarterly by Dr Arthur 
M. Coon of Sampson College, New York. Future articles will be abstracted for 
this useful publication. 
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Modern Prosody—While occupying the Chair of Poetry in the United States 
Library of Congress during 1946-7 Mr Karl Shapiro compiled A Bibliography of 
Modern Prosody, which was published by the Johns Hopkins Press in 1948. The 
object was “to select from the hundreds of available books, articles, and reviews 
on English Prosody a fair sample of works representative of our tendencies in 
prosodic scholarship and science”. The writer adds that “a few studies dating 
from the nineteenth century, notably Patmore’s, Hopkins’s, Lanier’s, and Mayor's, 
have been included because they are indispensable to any reading in this sub- 
ject.” The most important, Guest's History of English Rhythms, has, however 
been overlooked, and there has been no attempt to go beyond the Preface Hop- 
kins wrote for his Poems to the fuller and more illuminating discussion of rhythm 
in the three volumes of his letters. Indeed Mr Shapiro remarks that Hopkins “did 
not explore this theory completely and it remains a text for further analysis”. 
The reason for such a statement is difficult to understand. Nevertheless the 
Bibliography provides a useful annotated list of treatises and handbooks on 
English prosody. 

T. S. Eliot—The Assistant to the Publisher of the American weekly Time has 
kindly sent an offprint of a special article on T. S. Eliot, with cover portrait, 
which is featured in the issue of 6 March. From the many interesting personal 
details and literary comments the following may be culled: “Is Eliot a great 
poet? His own age would not call him so, and doubts that posterity will. In his 
revulsion from vulgarity and muddled sentimentality, he has perhaps moved 
away too far from the heat of emotion and the sweat of action. His attitude 
toward the U.S. is significant. He remembers it fondly, sometimes signs his name 
Tom (Missouri) Eliot, and likes to sing U.S. folk ballads, though he has a hard 
time staying on key. But he does not seem to understand America (although he 
comes to the U.S. on frequent visits), shrinks from its materialistic gusto.” 


The Australian Literature Society—This old-established body, which functions 
in Melbourne, for some time awarded two gold medals annually, the one for 
fiction, the other for poetry. Last year, after an intermission since 1941, Mr 
Percival Serle received an award for his Dictionary of Australian Biography and 
Professor E. Morris Miller, author of Australian Literature: A Descriptive and 
Bibliographical Survey, similar recognition of his literary services. The pre- 
vious awards were: (1) Fiction—1928, Martin Boyd, The Montforts; 1929, Henry 
Handel Richardson, Ultima Thule; 1930, Vance Palmer, The Passage; 1931, 
Frank Dalby Davison, Man-Shy; 1932, Leonard Mann, Flesh in Armour; 1933, 
G. B. Lancaster, Pageant; 1934, Eleanor Dark, Prelude to Christopher; 1935, 
Winifred Birkett, Earth’s Quality; 1936, Eleanor Dark, Return to Coolami; 
1937, Kenneth Mackenzie, The Young Desire It; 1938, Xavier Herbert, Capric- 
ornia; 1939, Patrick White, Happy Valley; 1940, Eric Lowe, Framed in Hard- 
wood; 1941, Kylie Tennant, The Battlers; 1942-9, no award. (2) Poetry—1938, 
R. D. FitzGerald, Moonlight Acre; 1939, William Baylebridge, This Vital Flesh; 
1940, no award; 1941, Leonard Mann, Poems from the Mask. 1942-9, no award. 

Harpur—The pen-name “Stebii” used by Charles Harpur for his early work 
is somewhat of a mystery. Though apparently of Latin form it is not traceable 
in Latin. Elucidation will be welcomed. 
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Francis Adams—“Perhaps he was not the best but he was the most significant 
poet we in Australia have had. . . . Out of all that he wrote . . . not a great 
deal will survive—but of what survives, is there anything better? . . . Songs of 
the Army of the Night .. . is the greatest work we have . . . . The judgments 
passed upon Adams are fantastic. W. A. Kellow says, “The influence of Adams 
on the poetry of Queensland is negligible . . . he was too much of a minor poet.’ 
Morris Miller says, ‘Adam's poetry leaves me cold.’ The English critics of the 
time received the Songs ‘with tacit contempt or open hostility’. . . . Unheeded by 
little men of his own and a later day, his voice will not be stifled by pedants 

. Adams is one of the first to cast verse in what is now a familiar mould. It 
belonged to his New Age as well as to the old.” (From These Tears of Fire: 
The Story of Francis Adams, by Clive Turnbull, The Hawthorn Press, Melbourne, 
1949.) It is noted that Whitman, to whom Adams sent an inscribed copy of 
his Songs, found poetry in them after some searching, and that Henry S. Salt, 
“a friendly admirer, bred in the older [poetic] tradition, felt the verse often 
‘harsh, and formless to the verge of doggerel’.” Mr Turnbull's claims for Adams 
cannot be substantiated—indeed are refuted by the examples of “fine” poetry he 
quotes: “In St Lawrence's Churchyar ”, “The Sirens: A Dream of Coogee” 
(previously unpublished), “England in Egypt”, “Fling out the Flag”, and others. 
From these it is obvious that Adams had no ear for verse: his rhythms wander, 
as in “In St Lawrence’s Churchyard”—for instance: 


But seek them in the tissue of the planty things or everywhere, then!— 


he can rhyme “bone” and “home” (“In St Lawrence’s Churchyard”), he inex- 
pertly admits similar rhymes together with assonance, and intrusive medial 
rhymes, to harsh effect, thus: 





I see upon the weedy reefs, 
Upon the reach of the still beach, 
Terrors of lives and joys and griefs, 
The frail white bones that stir and bleach. 
—“The Sirens: A Dream of Coogee” 


and any general anticipation of modern poetry would be hard to discern. There 
are much rhetoric and some rant. By praising the technique of such work, Mr 
Turnbull lays his own judgment of poetry open to question. It is apparent, 
however, that he values Adams for the sincerity of his socialist convictions 
and the passion with which he voiced them. Much sympathy can be felt, too, 
with Adams himself, since he died young, of tuberculosis, after a terrible struggle 
to earn a living by his pen. Mr Turnbull’s short study of the poet bears all the 
marks of hasty journalistic judgment and composition. There is room for an 
appraisement of Adams as a mouthpiece of social indignation and as a writer 
for the people but no occasion for preposterous claims on his behalf as a poet. 

“Southerly” Indexes and Title pages—Indexes and title pages for Volumes 
g (1948) and 10 (1949) are now available to all subscribers and members of the 
English Association. Angus and Robertson will case these volumes and previous 
volumes at a charge of about 7s. 6d. each. Copies of Southerly to be bound 
should be sent to the Magazine Department, Angus and Robertson, 89 Castle- 
reagh St, Sydney. 
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Anagram?—The Editor of Southerly is sometimes asked whether (as R G. 
H.) he is identical with H.G.R., who reviews for the A.B.C. Weekly. H.G.R. is 
Harry G. Ringland, Editor of the Weekly. 


“Studied Impartiality’—“All the contributions are anonymous, with the 
usual result that their authors have written with the sobriety and studied im- 
partiality appropriate when the responsibility for individual expressions of 
opinion has to be collectively borne.” From and about the Times Literary 
Supplement, 23 December 1949, page 845. Doubtless it was complete freedom 
from prejudice which led the anonymous reviewer to make a rear attack on 
A. J. A. Waldock’s “Paradise Lost” and Its Critics (thus evoking protests from 
F. R. Leavis and E. M. W. Tillyard), and the same or another to characterize 
Rossetti as a sponger and a cadger (thereby calling forth a spirited defence from 
the poet’s niece, Mrs Helen Rossetti Angeli, the matter being then left without 
vindication or apology), and to write, in reference to David Campbell's collection 
of poems, Speak with the Sun: “If Mr Campbell has a weakness, it is not the 
uncouthness which might be expected of a native of what the wrapper describes 
as ‘poetically a terra incognita’.” Here the malicious distortion of the publisher's 
words is obvious: the meaning was that Australian poets remained unknown 
to English readers—which is sadly almost true. The use of the term “uncouth” is 
needlessly offensive (how different were the phrases during the war!) As for the 
poets, such craftsmen and stylists as Brennan (better known in France than in 
England), McCrae, Slessor, FitzGerald, and Douglas Stewart; and such an 
exquisite natural lyrist as Neilson, witness to the falsity of the term. Why should 
they be “uncouth”? Except for some of the bush balladists, Australian poets are 
indubitably men and women of culture, aware of English traditions and literary 
movements as well as of their own environment. Nor have they ever failed to 
appreciate impartial English criticism. 

Henry Lawson in Hebrew—A selection of the short stories of Henry Lawson, 
translated into Hebrew under the title Eretz Chadasha (New Land) is now 
available in Sydney's foreign-language bookshops, price 15s. Published in Israel 
by Sifriat Paolim (Workers’ Book Guild), New Land contains twenty-two selected 
stories, together with an introduction. The translator is Chaya Kaufman. 





Ancient and Fishlike—An all but superfluous addition to an immense library, 
Character and Motive in Shakespeare: Some Recent Appraisals Examined (Long- 
mans, Green and Co, 1949) by J. I. M. Stewart, formerly Professor of English 
in Adelaide University, more widely known as Michael Innes, author of detective 
stories, has received ill-merited notice and acclaim. It was suggested by, draws its 
main material from, and adds little to chapters III (“The Characterization”) and 
VIII (“Falstaff”) in Professor E. E. Stoll’s Shakespeare Studies, 1927, only quota- 
tions being acknowledged. To find the somewhat ancient views of Stoll and his 
companion Professor Levin Schiicking (Character Problems in Shakespeare’s 
Plays, 1922) examined as recent argues some mental distance from the important 
Shakespearian developments of the past thirty years. A specimen of the book’s 
style (the kind of flippancy which often passes for “brilliance”) may be given 
from page 111: “Of what may be termed the gestation of Falstaff, and of his 
delivery whether lenitive or bad, only conjecture speaks. If his mother, when 
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she looked down one three of the clock in the afternoon upon that white 
head and something round belly, murmured 


Where do you come from, baby dear?— 


she was only anticipating the question of many learned men on what dark night 
of forebeing first formed Sir John. Where does Falstaff come from?” 

“Coast to Coast’—The Australian short story anthology, Coast to Coast, pre- 
viously published every year, is now to appear only every second year. This 
anthology, which began in 1941, aims to preserve in book form the best work 
done in this field. The current issue, Coast to Coast 1949-50, edited by Mrs Nettie 
Palmer, appeared in August. Entries for the next volume, Coast to Coast 1951-2, 
will close on 31 July, 1951. The Editor has not yet been appointed. 

“The Lyre-Bird Writers”—A group with this title has been formed by Roland 
Robinson, Nancy Cato and Kevin Collopy for the purpose of publishing a 
series of books of Australian verse. The first and second of these, Language of 
the Sand, by Roland Robinson, and From a Darkened Window, by Nancy Cato, 
are available from Mr Robinson at No. 8, “Brenchley”, 18 Manion Avenue, Rose 
Bay. The price of each is 3s. 6d. Kevin Collopy’s collection is announced as 
the next publication. 

Sydney University Appeal—The English Association will assist in the public 
appeal which the University of Sydney is making for funds to place the in- 
stitution on a sound financial basis. In doing so the Association may rightly 
emphasize the achievements of the University in linguistic, literary and historical 
scholarship, in the encouragement of original writing, and in general cultural 
influence. A few names only need be mentioned: Charles Badham, Sir Mungo 
MacCallum, Chris Brennan, J. Le Gay Brereton, G. A. Wood, Gordon Child, 
E. R. Holme, F. A. Todd, G. G. Nicholson, W. J. Woodhouse, L. H. Allen, H. M. 
Green, A. J. A. Waldock, A. L. Sadler, A. D. Trendall, S. H. Roberts, H. V. 
Evatt, Sir Robert Wallace. 

Southerly: Corrections-Number Three, 1949, page 171: for “8 January 
1948” read “8 January 1949”; Number Two, 1950, page 84, “Lament in August”: 
transpose the third-last and second-last lines; page 88, for “Atlanta” read 
“Atalanta”, page g1, omit “(iv)”, page 93, for “perpetuum” read “perpetuum- 
que”, for “licet” read “liceat”. 

Bad Eminence—Which are the worst lines in Australian poetry? Certain of 
Gordon’s? Or— 

Men glorified by bondage, man to mai, 
Of whom there are no greater heroes than! 
(author suppressed)? 

Keats and Shelley—The Fourth Annual Reports of the Keats-Shelley Mem- 
orial Association mentions a proposal to erect memorials in Westminster Abbey, 
the institution of “Friends of the Keats-Shelley Memorial”, and the forthcoming 
issue of a Bulletin. The Hon. Secretary is Miss Elsa Forman, 63 Rowan Rd, 
London, W.6. 

English—A Chair of English has been created at the Canberra University 
College. The first appointee is Alec Derwent Hope of the University of 
Melbourne. 
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The Oxford Book of English Verse (See Southerly, Volume One, Number 
Two, 1940, pages 31-3)—The Oxford Book has been reprinted without correction 
of even one error in the text. Unfair to poets! 

Australian Aestheticism—In The Development and Philosophy of Australian 
Aestheticism (Melbourne, 1949) Mr D. H. Rankin, M.A., Dip. Ed. Hon. Sec- 
retary of the Melbourne Shakespeare Society, attempts to survey a large field, 
taking in literature, art, music, and architecture. As a pioneer work it is meri- 
torious, which makes the many errors of fact in the literary sections the more 
regrettable. The book is also overlong. 

Publications by Members of the English Association—It is proposed to resume 
the annual listing of publications by members. Details for 1950 will be received 
by the Editor up to February 1951. 

Wordsworth—The Wordsworth Centenary is not necessarily an occasion for 
uncritical adulation. One consequence of Wordsworth’s theory of poetry was 
that in some practical applications—for obvious example “We Are Seven”—he 
reduced poetry to an infantile level. It was the vogue of such poems that led to 
Tennyson's “Skipping-Rope”, Sara Coleridge’s “Playmates”, Charles Tennyson- 
Turner’s “Letty’s Globe”, Jan Struther’s “Betsinda Dances” and other pieces 
glorified by English anthologies, notably the Golden Treasury and England, 
1944. (Indeed the English appear to have a special tenderness for child-poems). 
The “babyfying” of English poetry had been begun, however, by Ambrose 
(“Namby-Pamby”’) Philips in the early eighteenth century. The true measure of 
taste in the matter would seem to be Herrick’s graces, prayers, and epitaphs for 
children, the simplicity of which never becomes mawkish. 

Translation into German—Through the Sydney Sun, Southerly has received 
the following notice, addressed to “the leading Australian literary review”: 
Young German literary translator and free lance prospector looking for connections in the 
Australian market. Australian and New Zealand authors only. Short stories to full length novels, 
as well as non-fiction. General idea and subject matter: Presenting Australia to the German 

ublic; interesting aspects of the country, the people, the spirit. Possibilities, prospects, prob- 
ems. On the whole not too much specialized studies, but rather themes of general interest 
within the scope and depth of the intelligent average reader. Norwin Kohler, Marnaval, Saint- 
Dizier, France. 

Southerly, Special Number—Dame Mary Gilmore has proposed an Aboriginal 
Number of Southerly, leading the way with contributions and advice. Stories, 
poetry, articles, by or about the aborigines will be welcomed by the Editor. 

A Curious Fact—Whenever a society is formed in New South Wales it is 
styled “The N.S.W. ——’”; if it originates in Victoria it is called “The Aus- 
tralian ——” or even “The Australasian——”. 

Southerly: Arrangements for the Editor's Absence—During 1951 the Editor 
will be abroad on sabbatical leave from the University but will continue to 
edit Southerly from Angus and Robertson’s London office at 48 Bloomsbury St., 
W.C.1. Local contributions should be sent to, and inquiries made of Mr Gerald 
Wilkes, Department of English, University of Sydney. 

Literary Crusade—Accompanying Mrs M. W. Moody in a self-imposed mission 
to make Australian art and literature better known abroad, Miss Kate Baker, 
O.B.E., will lecture in America and England, during the coming year, on our 
writers. 
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“Herridge of Reality Swamp” (See Southerly, Number Two, page 109)— 
Chapter I of the original version was “A Prologue—from England”, explaining 
Herridge’s relationship with the convict woman and the reason for his trans- 
portation. At the request of the publishers, this chapter was omitted, the ex- 
planations being inserted later. Chapter I] then became Chapter I. (From papers 
in the Rev. W. B. Hay’s possession.) 

William Archer—This well-known dramatist and critic was the son of Thomas 
Archer, a Queensland pastoralist, though not born in Australia. He spent six 
months with his parents at Gracemere in 1876-7, and afterwards embodied his 
impressions of Melbourne and Sydney in A Ramble Round. (From the Dictionary 
of Australian Biography). 

Australian Literature—A survey of our literature, by Miss Marjorie Barnard, 
appears in the new edition of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia (Volume One). The 
contributor has been allowed fair space, in which she presents not only a reason- 
ably full account but also her own view that the authentic literary development 
proceeds from “the folk”, principally through indigenous ballads. The case, 
however, is dificult to prove, and it is te be wished that Miss Barnard would 
expound her theory in a larger treatment. Most of the early ballads were adapta- 
tions to local conditions of English and American rhymes brought out by con- 
victs and settlers. The “literary” origins of our literature are therefore in- 
escapable. A remarkable instance of ballad-adaptation within the past thirty or 
forty years is the ditty about Mrs Porter which T. S. Eliot works into the 
texture of his Waste Land (lines 199-201). A few lines of this song—apparently 
no more—were “reported” to him from Sydney. The full text as heard by the 
Editor in 1918, derisively hurled at a real Mrs Porter in a North Coast country 
town, runs: 


O the moon shines tonight on Mrs Porter 

And on her daughter; 

O they both wash their feet in soda (soapy) water, 
And so they oughter, 

To keep ‘em clean. 


This is nothing but a parody or adaptation of the chorus of an American popular 
song, “Redwing”, dating back to the beginning of this century: 


O the moon shines tonight on poe Redwing, 


On pretty Redwing, on ape edwing; 

O the moon shines tonight on pretty Redwing, 

Her heart is breaking, 

O Redwing’s weeping 

Her heart away. 
Recently, in a published symposium in honour of Eliot, one of the contributors, 
Clive Bell, remarked that no further light had been thrown on Eliot’s Mrs 
Porter. Here are a few beams for Mr Eliot and Mr Bell. 

Nuffield Fellow—Mr Wesley Milgate, a former Editorial Secretary of the 
English Association, Nuffield Fellow in the Humanities, 1949-50, has returned 
to Sydney and resumed duties as a Temporary Lecturer in English at the 
University. He has been occupied with research on John Donne, with special 
reference to the Satires. 
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Patron—Sir Robert Wallace, Kt. Bach., formerly Professor of English in the 
University of Melbourne and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Sydney, has 
accepted the office of Patron to the Association. 

Brennan—The Editorial Secretary of the Association, Mr Gerald Wilkes, is 
researching in the life and work of Chris Brennan and would be glad of any 
information or other help. His address is: Department of English, University of 
Sydney. 

Visit of the Former President of the Central Body of the English Association— 
The former President, Sir Alan Herbert, M.P. (world-known as “A.P.H.”, and the 
mainstay of Punch), visited Sydney in November and attended as guest of honour 
the Annual Dinner of the Sydney Branch of the Association. A full report of the 
speeches on this occasion was published in the University Union Recorder 
and will be issued, in the regular series of offprints, to members. 

Entente Linguale—“Other poets of this period include: .. .C. J. Dennis, 
racy and slangy, whose poems betray the influence of the French symbolists” 
(Everyman’s Encyclopaedia, 1949, 1, “Australia: Literature”, page 664). 

“Poetry’—This quarterly magazine of poems, critical articles and reviews is 
issued by The British Poetry Association (2s. 1d. post free). The Editor is 
Hardiman Scott, 70 Partridge Rd, South Yardley, Birmingham 26. Contributors 
include Henry Treece, Lionel Monteith, John Heath Stubbs, Herbert Palmer, 
Howard Sergeant, A. Wilbur Stevens and many other established and rising 
writers. 

Minority Manifesto—The Melbourne Jewish press has recently been applaud- 
ing the appearance in print of a first book of poems by a young Jewish writer 
who, coming to this country as a young boy, “courageously refused” to be 
assimilated into the Australian way of life, and published his book under the 
title of Unter fremde Himlen (Under Strange Skies). Yosel Birsztein is a frequent 
contributor to the Melbourne Jewish press; his poems are marked by nostalgia 
for, and a fierce pride in, the old Jewish heritage. Being young he could, we 
are told, “have easily taken the line of least resistance”, i.e., assimilated the 
national scene and culture. This he steadfastly refused to do. By devoted study 
of Yiddish books and culture, he at last succeeded “in freeing himself from the 
chains of his environment, to make his expression the expression of many”. 
How many? This determination to remain socially at odds with the country of 
one’s adoption, if it does really exist en large, may well point up a problem 
that can have no fruitful results in a democratic sense.—R. C. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Poetry Commonwealth, edited by Lionel Monteith, Number 2. (London, 
1948. 1s. 6d.) 

The Year's Work in Music, 1947-8. (Published for the British Council by 
Longmans Green and Co., London, 1948. 2s. 6d.) 

Castaways of the Monoboola: A Story for Boys, by T. S. Hepworth. (Dymock’s 
Book Arcade Ltd, 1948.) 
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Red Cedar: The Story of the North Coast, by P. J. Hurley. (Dymock’s Book 
Arcade Ltd, 1948.) 

The Woman at Jingera, by Don Edwards. (Dymock’s Book Arcade Ltd, 1948.) 

Writings on Elizabethan Drama, by J. Le Gay Brereton, collected by R. G. 
Howarth. (Melbourne University Press, 1948. 7s. 6d.) 

Biblionews, edited by W. Stone, Numbers 15, 20-23, Vol. II, 10, 14. (The 
Book Collectors’ Society of Australia, 12 Parnell St. Strathfield, 1948.) 

The Australian Theatre: An Abstract and Brief Chronicle in Twelve Parts, 
with Characteristic Illustrations, by Paul McGuire with Betty Arnott and Frances 
Margaret McGuire. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, Melbourne, 
1948. 12s. 6d.) 

My Heart and My Home: Pearl Buck’s Biography, by Cornelia Spencer. The 
Blue Feather, by Grace Amundson. Peace is in the Heart, by Lin Yu Tang. 
Remember Thy Creator, by Ben Hecht. (Current Classics, Peter Huston, Sydney, 
1948. 4s. 6d. each.) 

Poetry Commonwealth, edited by Lionel Monteith, assisted by Lilian Lothian, 
No. 3, South African Number, Winter 1948-9, No. 4, Spring, No. 5, Summer, 
1949, No. 6, Winter, 1949-50, No. 7, Summer, 1950. (Editor, London, 2s. each.) 

The British Annual of Literature, edited by Edith M. Fry, Volumes Five and 
Six. (The British Authors’ Press, London, 1948, 1949. 7s. 6d. each.) 

Words and Music: A Book of Poems, by Alan Moyle. (The Hawthorn Press; 
F. W. Cheshire Pty Ltd, Melbourne, n.d. 8s. 6d.) 

Abram Son of Terah, by Florence Marvyne Bauer. (Dymock’s Book Arcade Ltd; 
the Bobbs-Merril Company, N.Y., 1948.) 

Morn of Youth, by Robert S. Close. (Georgian House, Melbourne, n.d. 10s .6d.) 

Man-Shy, and Children of the Dark People, by Frank Dalby Davison. Gems 
from Idriess, with an Introduction by Colin Roderick. Dot and the Kangaroo, 
by Ethel C. Pedley. Pegmen Tales, by Ella McFadyen. The Children’s Lawson, 
selected by Colin Roderick. An Aviary on the Plains, by Henry G. Lamond. 
(Junior Library of Australian Books, Angus and Robertson, 1949, 3s. 6d. each.) 

Come Walkabout, Verse by Rex Ingamells. (Jindyworobak, Melbourne, 1948.) 

Landfall: A New Zealand Quarterly edited by Charles Brasch, March, June, 
September, December, 1949, March, June, September, 1950. (The Caxton Press, 
Christchurch. 5s. each.) 

The Great Boomerang, by Ion L. Idriess, eighth edition. (Angus and Robert- 
son, 1948. 10s. 6d.) 

Australian Heritage, edited by C. B. Christesen. (Longmans Green and Co., 
Melbourne, 1949. 7s. 6d.) 

Arena: A Literary Quarterly, edited by N. F. Hoggard, No. 20, March 1949, 
No. 21 (British Poetry Number, edited by Howard Sergeant), No. 22, No. 23 
(American Poetry Number, edited by Gustav Davidson), No. 24, 1950, (Welling- 
ton, N.Z. 1s. each.) 

Art Western Australia, edited by Erna Manners, A.R.C.A. Vol. I, Nos 6, 8 
and g; Il, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5- (10 Arbordale, St. George’s Terrace, Perth W.A., 1949. 
1s. each.) 

Introducing Australia, by C. Hartley Grattan, second Australian edition. 
(Angus and Robertson, 1949. 18s.) 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 
(SYDNEY BRANCH) 


Office Bearers, 1950 


Patron-in-Chief: His Excellency the Governor of New South Wales, Lieut.-General Sir John 
Northcott, C.B., M.V.O. 

Patrons: Emeritus Professor E. R. Holme, O.B.E., M.A., Commander of the Order of Leopold 
Il, Dame Mary Gilmore, Sir Robert Strachan Wallace, Kt.Bach., M.A., LL.D., H. M. Green, 
B.A., LL.B., Miss Dorothea Mackellar, Mrs William Moore. 

President: R. G. Howarth, B.A., B.Litt. 

Vice-Presidents: G. A. Ferguson, B.A., Aubrey Halloran, B.A., LL.B., L. F. Keller, M.A., H. L. 
McLoskey, M.A., LL.B., Professor A. G. Mitchell, M.A., Ph.D., Miss H. M. Symonds, B.A., 
Professor A. D. Trendall, M.A., Litt.D. 

Hon. Secretary: H. M. Butterley, Hanna Street, Beecroft. 

Editorial Secretary (Leaflets and Reports): G. A. Wilkes, B.A., Department of English, University 
of Sydney. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mrs R. G. Howarth, B.A., B.Ec., Box 997, G.P.O., Sydney 

Executive Committee: A. W. Ashworth, B.A., B.Ec., O. N. Burgess, M.A., Donovan Clarke, B.A., 
Miss Beatrice Davis, B.A., Miss Rosemary Dobson, Miss T. G. Herring, M.A., R. K. Levis, 
M.A., J. A. Meagher, B.A., LL.B.,* Colin Roderick, M.A., M. Ed., N. Thornton. 

Hon. Auditor: T. Williams, B.Ec. 

* Chairman of Committee. 


Objects of the Association 


(a) To promote the due recognition of English as an essential element in the national 
education and to help in maintaining the purity of the language through correctness in 
both its spoken and its written use. 

(6) To discuss methods of teaching English, and the correlation of school and university work. 

(c) To encourage and facilitate advanced study in English literature and language. 

(d) To unite all those occupied with English studies or interested in the Arts; to bring 
teachers into contact with one another and with writers and readers who do not teach; to 
induce those who are not themselves engaged in teaching to use their influence in the pro- 
motion of knowledge of English and of its literature as a means of intellectual progress. 

(e) To encourage and facilitate the study of Australian literature. 


Advantages of Membership 


1. Every member of the Association is a member of the English Association, London, aud 
receives direct from England the Annual Report. Members may also obtain through the 
Secretary, by payment of 6s., the three numbers of the magazine English for any year, and 
the Annual Presidential Address. Copies of Essays and Studies and The Year’s Work in English 
Studies are available at largely reduced prices. 


2. Members may attend the mectings held in Sydney each month. At these meetings 
addresses are given; poems, dramas and other literary works are read, and opportunities are 
given for discussion and social intercourse. 

g- Selected papers are printed and distributed to members in booklet form. Southerly is 
issued four times a year. 

4- An Annual Dinner is held, usually in the University Union Refectory. 

5. The Executive Committee is prepared to help in the formation and maintenance of 
branch associations in suburbs and country districts. 


6. Advice and help will be given as far as possible in reading and teaching English 
literature, and in literary work generally. 





Subscription: The annual subscription, at the following rates, is payable to 
the Hon. Secretary, Hanna Street, Beecroft: 


City Members: £1 15. , . 

Country Members: 153s. i including Southerly 
Subscribers in Member’s Family: 7s. 6d. 

Student Members: 2s. 6d. 











